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Get the “Promotion of the Month’’, International’s 
newest merchandising service for bakers. It’s designed 
to increase your sales and profits for twelve full months. 
Yes, you receive twelve individual and complete mer- 
chandising kits . . . a different one mailed to you each 
month for a solid year. Be sure to ask your Inter- 
national representatives for details. You'll be glad 
you did! 























Y” Want PROFITABLE trade 


like this in your Shop? 


Ever since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. I showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his “‘occasionals”’ into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
‘“‘Bakery-Proved”’ flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 


Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone—so, call your International representative today. 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 





“BAKERY-PROVED” 
Trade Mark 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Here are the flour bags that catch the customer’s eye first! 
Gleaming white paper—sharp colorful printing of your brand 
name—combine to give these bags the customer appeal that 
rings up more sales. Compare—and you'll choose Chase! 
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Norns SUEY 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 





A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
° rie © | 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 

WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 

HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Advertising Sales Executive 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 

JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HAKVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 
EMMET J. HOFFMAN, Editorial Assistant 
L. R. McDONALD, Research Director 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Special Sales Representative 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 





ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


“Dread ts the 
Staff of Hite” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


moll Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
astern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, Flour Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A. STEPFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 





330 South Wells Street, Chicago, IIinois 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texas 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * jou" 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 
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HENDERSOns 


“Oh, come now, Fisby, just because that one loaf didn’t sell 
doesn’t mean our customers don’t like your work anymore!” 











Fisby’s a real “company man’”’. . . hates to see anything go unsold. 
And frankly, so do we... that’s why we suggest you rely on 
Russell-Miller flours for top baking performance. They'll give you the 
kind of good-looking, good-tasting products that'll draw customers 
and bring ’em back—time and time again. Why not let Russell-Miller 
supply your most important baking ingredient ?—uniform, 
dependable flour. See your jobber or Russell-Miller representative. 


RUSSELD- MILLER MILLING C0. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Sandman Pillowcase Customers Sleep Soundly... 





are up an 


Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags are the hottest selling 
bags in the feed and flour business. Customers keep com- 
ing back for more of these popular, pastel-bordered bags 
that are so easily made into handsome pillowcases, 
aprons, scarves, etc. 


Sandman Bags will help sell your feed and flour, too, 
Ask the Bemis Man for details. 


Here’s Why Women Want 
Bemis Sandman Bags 


They come in five handsome pastel colors—blue, 
pink, green, yellow and orchid. They are made of 
superfine bleached cambric . .. smooth and strong. 
They are easily converted into pillowcases and 
other household items, at about one-third of store 


\ cost. THEY ARE A GREAT BARGAIN. 








an 
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oI 
by Your fond in a 
a Sandman 
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lowe ase Bags ? 
Tablecloths ~ Shir ~ Cortana - Aprons 


Sandman Posters for Your Dealers 
Ask your Bemis Man about multi-color Sandman 
Pillowcase Bag posters, imprinted with your brand 
name, for display in your dealers’ stores. 
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General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Buffalo, 


e , Dallas, Evanston (lll), Kansas City 
8 (Mo.), Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc. Portland (Ore.), St. Louis 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


ATURING, 
NG COMPLETE FLOUR M 
OT EACHING AND ENRICHMENT SERVICES 





Stewie 
CHLORINATOR 


#3 
= 
A precision machine providing | 
better flour treatment pa, Poe 
Revolutionary New Meth- 
od of supplying chlorine 
dioxide for maturing and 


ACCURATE AND Beh 2 
INDIVIDUAL METERING of (#94929 -% 





bl hi fA chlorine to each agitator. Tae Ge as 
eaching of flour i ae 

. GREATER ECONOMIES 

through minimum maintenance f a4 

ELIMINATES GAS GENERATOR, affording new and constantly uniform flour 
simplicity of operation. treatment. & (Senne) 
OFFERS CHLORINE DIOXIDE “locked up in a ELIMINATES GUESSWORK _ 
package”’ ready for use. and proportioning. 
PROVIDES GREATER UNIFORMITY, simplicity, TESTED AND PROVED in ac- 
safety, accuracy and economy in maturing and tual mill operation. 





bleaching of flour. 
IMPROVED BAKING QUALITY when flour is 


treated with Hy-Kure. ADDITIONAL MILLING PRODUCTS 
COMPLETE BLEACHING SERVICE includes a | 
feeding equipment for OxYLITE®, a highly efficient, VITAMIN CONCENTRATES for feed manufacturers. 
economical flour bleaching agent. The 9 Special Sterwin Formulas meet practically all 
feed enrichment requirements—easily, economically 
and accurately. 

PROCAINE PENICILLIN, ARSANILIC ACID AND 
BACITRACIN— Antibiotics of choice for poultry 
growth stimulation. 

VITAMIN B,2—Necessary supplement for obtain- 
ing optimum growth stimulation from antibiotics for 
poultry and swine. 

METHIONINE—An amino acid that promotes feed 


efficiency in poultry. 


ENRICH FLOUR, macaroni products, corn meal and STERWIN’S BROMATE MIX—A free-flowing ma- 


. . ° P ring agent that is easy to handle and blend with 
grits to Government standards easily and economi- curEng 86 ; ~— ‘ : 














at. No. 2,444,215 
The ORIGINAL, Low-ash, 
Starch Base Enrichment Mixtures 








cally. All nutrients are supplied in accurately con- flour. 

trolled pre-mixed form. 

STABILITY of vitamins is ass by VE ; . . 

pH control i eS le Sy TORR Call the Sterwin Technically-Trained Represen- 
FREE-FLOWING—uniform feeding—excellent dis- tative in your area for complete information, 
persion. or write direct to: Sterwin Chemicals Inc., 
UNIFORM, finer particle size of ingredients and car- 1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 

riers provides more uniform flour enrichment. 











VEXTRAM FORMULAS available to meet every 


enrichment requirement. *Trademark—Patents Pending 











The Flour Miller’s Library 


Reader Service Department 
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BOOKS— 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN 
AND GRAIN PRODUCTS Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U. s 
Dept. of Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, practical experi- 
ence in modern methods of insect control, A text book and manual for those en- 
gaged in storage, shipping and processing of gracn, 245 pages, $3 25 
6x9, photo-offset. 1952 edition is of the 1950 revision 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation's Buciness. This book gives 
proven pointers in cach area of business leadership: organization, conservation of 
time and energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with 
employers, employees and fellow executives, the art of self command, $6 00 
the use and timing of words and action. Revised Edition— 251 pages 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETER- 
MINATION . B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biechemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists, Outlines 
assay methods with chapters on colorimetric and fuorometric methods of analysis. 
Has comprehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin 
assays. Animal, microbiological and chemical or physical methods are given for 
each vitamin for which satisfactory procedures are a+ ailable. $? 00 
118 pages, Stoxtl, offset, Mustrated. Copyright, 1948 . 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after 
years of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling 
industry, The early chapters are b’storical in character, dealing with the rise of 
man and the relationship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits, The tech- 
nical development of the milling industry, and the contributions of inventors 
and technicians follow and the final chapters discuss the business side of milling 
and ina chapter “Looking Porward.” Excellent illustrations, $7 50 
and bibliographical references of great value 


AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION 
IN INDUSTRY By Samuel J. Lee 


Analyzes every form of autemotive transportation for business purposes. Makes 
recommendations for efficient fleet management. Provides effective record-keeping 
systems. Stresses “preventive maintenance” to minimize costs. Emphasizes driver 
education for safety and profit, Originally published 1950, $7 50 
this revised edition 1958 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


Vith supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary $3 00 
for the baking and allied trades 


Service Publications of The American Baer: 
THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE 
SHOOTER . . . . ByA.J. Vander Voort 


One of the classe publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, 


now in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production 


probloms almost as rapidly us thes oouult f $1.00 
THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and 
Pastries 


Nnother book by AL J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and prac- 
tical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which $ 
the baker can inerease sales and improve his product's quality 1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK — Breads, 
Rolls and Cockies 


Companion book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pastries. The title 
and Me. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject recommend 


it to bakers, large and small 4 $1.00 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK 1953 


Pacts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections de- 
voted te each industry. Published annually for over forty yoars and used as a 
reference on annual crops, manufacture, state feed laws 


including laheling, ete. : ; $2.00 





Reader Service Department 


The Northwestern Miller 


©] 19) a: xe), 118 South Sixth Street 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 













peg 
Country- Milled 2 ea 
from Country-Run ae 
Wheat located in hot 
the heart of a 
America’s foremost ae 
wheat producing a 
section. vs, 


INDEPENDENT | 
| OWNER = 


MANAGED ‘oe! 
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a WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* ME PHERSON, KANSAS ° 
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bb) ‘OLD TIMES” 

“ROCK RIVER” °° RBLODGETT’S” RYE wdkwiesr 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














LAGRANGE MILLS | | “DURAMBER” 
RED WING, MINNESOTA SEMOLINA 


* FANCY No. 1 
, Milled from Carefully Selected 
Millers 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


Hicu Grape Sprinc WHEAT FLouRS 








CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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ae Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make scien- 
tific selection of wheats of superior milling and baking 
varieties for you. Our large storage capacity permits accurate 
binning of wheat of top milling and baking qualities. Let 
Call Grand 7070. 









us serve you. 





x BURRUS MILLS, Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ss 


ate 7 OPERATING MILLING WHEAT - CORN °¢ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & kK. c. war. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


Harry M. Srratron, Vice Pres . 0 4 U My Te e | 7 | 

WituiaMm C. Enke, Jr., Vice Pres. perating nion ermind evator 
Francis J. Frrzpatrick, Vice Pres. Ps 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisTopHeER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 















































Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. Jones-Herre_saTer Consrruction Co. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
and Feed Mills 10) Beles 4 K Cry 6M 
900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK aitimore Ave. ANSAS UITY ©, MISSOURI 
——— * 
Hart-Bartlett-S Grain C 
art-Dartiett- Sturtevant Grain Uo. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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| GIGANTIC 
stands up over a 
wide variance in 
\ range of humidity 
Y + and temperature 
4 ‘or top quality, appetizing, changes...infer- \) 
mentation time. / a 
good looking Kaiser rolls and hearth / 


breads that result in profitable repeat CH iN 
business . . . specify GIGANT I C \ - 














GIGANTIC-- 





is milled from expertly GIG 
selected high gluten SPR, I 
HGH © .W 
hard spring wheats . . . E o" LurEAT ' p 
more units per pound atid 3 
of dough. camlanen | macae 8s a + 
\ s *MNRAR oS: CGare ; 
~ & winneg i b 
—IDP 








* Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
“A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 






GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Improved Running 
Time Confirmed 
by MNF Figures 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation quarterly report on mill 
operations for the period ended Sept. 
30 confirmed the opinion of many 
milling observers that running time 
has improved considerably the past 
few months, according to the Hook- 
Up, MNF publication. 

The operating rate for the quar- 
ter was higher than in any previous 
quarter in several years, and in the 
reporting mills it has averaged ap- 
proximately a full schedule of five 
days’ running each week, MNF says. 
“Flour output totals have not been 
much different the past few months 
from those reported for the corre- 
sponding months last year,” MNF 
says, “so it is more or less evident 


that the higher rate of operation is 


due to the retirement of capacity. 
The retirement process began just 
about five years ago and has con- 
tinued at an irregular rate ever 
since, but it is only this crop year 
that there has been any real indi- 
cation that capacity is near to a 


balance with flour production.” 

An increase in total flour pro- 
duction during October of 5.9% from 
September output was reported last 
week (The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 
10, page 9). The current flour pro- 
duction picture is indicated in the 
tables on page 15. 


REA S THE STAFF 


ARTHUR H. SMITH HEADS 
GMI’S LOUISVILLE PLANT 


bh 


MINNEAPOLIS-——Arthur H. Smith, 
former assistant controller of Gener- 
al Mills, Inec., has been appointed 


manager of the company’s new food- 
packaging plant in Louisville. 
Mr. Smith joined General 
1936 as a grain accountant following 
attendance at the University of Wis- 
consin. In 1940 he was appointed as- 
sistant to the chief accountant, and 
later was made controller of the 
mechanical division, a position he held 
until he was appointed assistant con- 
troller of General Mills in 1946. He 
has been active for years in 
the National Associ: Cost Ac- 
countants 


Mills in 


several 
ition of 


BREAD IS THE STAFF Fu 


NORWAY COMPLETES NEW 
GRAIN DEAL WITH RUSSIA 


The Norweg 


rFe—— 


OSLO ian state grain 


corporation has recently contracted 
for the delivery by Russia of 30,000 
metric tons of barley, 20,000 tons of 


rye and 15,000 tons of wheat. 

These quantities are in addition to 
those provided for in the 1953 barter 
igreement with Russia, i.e., which 
called for 55,000 tons of wheat and 
30,000 tons of rye 

However, only 50,000 tons of wheat 
will be moved because of a provision 
in the agreement for reducing the 
quantity to be imported if exception- 
ally high quality grain is imported 


The quality of the Soviet grain was 
reported as being very good 
REAC s 4E STAFF F re 





HUSKY APPETITE 

COLLINS, COLO. The 
adult eats his weight in food 
every six to eight weeks—or little 
more than *4 ton of food a year, ac- 
cording to Colorado A & M College 
officials 


FORT 


average 
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CROSS-COMPLIANCE RULING 
ON BASIC CROPS REVERSED 


> rar z 


ae Appreciation 
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AWARD—The plaque shown above 
was awarded to the Bakers Courtesy 
Club of <anage through its past 
president for 25 years of service to 
the baking industry by the American 
Bakers Assn. Accepting the award 
on behalf of the courtesy club was 
Arthur W. Fosdyke, Anetsberger 
Bros., Northbrook, IIL, original presi- 
dent of the club and its head until 
last month. 





UHLMANN GRAIN CO. ADDS 
FEED INGREDIENT UNIT 


CHICAGO — The Uhlmann Grain 
Co., Chicago, has announced the open- 


ing of a new cash feed ingredient 
merchandising department, effective 
Nov. 16. A general line of feed in- 


gredients, 
feed ingredients, 

Heading the department 
Clark Gutru and Ray Duncan. Mr. 
Gutru has been connected with the 
feed business since 1937, and has had 
experience with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and with the Glid- 
den Co. here in the soybean oil meal 
department. He has been in charge 
of the cash brokerage department for 


with emphasis on protein 
will be handled. 
will be 





Ezra Taft Benson Seen as Backing a Top Level US 


SDA 


Executive—Cottonoil Decision May Be 


Reversed Later 





firm here since 1951. 
Duncan has been associated 
with the feed industry for the last 
six years, and has had experience 
with Balfour Guthrie, Inc., as well as 
managing the Chicago branch of the 
feed ingredient merchandising depart- 
ment of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. for the 
last 2% years. 

The office will be at 1466 Board of 
Trade Bidg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. The phone number is 
Harrison 7-2746. 


the former 
Mr. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LOUIS ULMANN NAMED TO 
NEW CONTINENTAL POST 


NEW YORK The appointment of 
Louis Ulmann to the position of first 
vice president of the Continental Grain 
Co. was announced this week by 
Michel Fribourg, president, Mr. UI- 
mann has been a vice president of the 
firm since its inception. 


The new vice president is the son 
of Henry Ulmann, one of the found- 
ers of Continental, and has been a 


director of the company for 10 years. 
His headquarters are in the New York 
offices. 

———- BREAD iS THE 


STAFF OF LIFE 


PIE FIRMS CUT SHIFT 

CHICAGO The five major pie 
companies in Chicago have eliminated 
the “swing shift’ and shut down 
Wednesdays. Spokesmen for the com- 
panies said they had found it “too 
expensive” to hire swing men for the 
sixth day of work after regular driver- 
salesmen had gone on a five-day week 
last March. The five firms bake an 
average of 175,000 pies daily. 





Fiour Processing and Selling 
Costs Up 4c Sack, MNF Says 


CHICAGO —- The cost of grinding 
and selling a sack of flour in 1952-53 
was nearly 4¢ higher than in 1951-52, 
the Millers National Federation re- 
ports. 

Findings of a survey of mills con- 
tributing to the federation’s annual 
analysis of milling costs have been 
published in the federation news- 
letter, the Hook-Up. The increase 
in expense resulted in spite of a 
three-point rise in the rate of capa- 
city operated. 

Over the past 10 years, mill costs 
have risen nearly 40¢ per ewt. About 
half of this rise has come in manu- 
facturing expenses and the other half 
in administrative, interest and selling 
expenses, the federation says. 

The industry as a whole seems to 
be doing a very respectable job of 
controlling production expense lately. 
Such costs have risen less than l¢ 
in the past two years. In fact, some 
mill groups have actually reduced 
manufacturing costs in this period. 
This was true of the family mill 
group which was able to lower manu- 
facturing expense by over 6¢ and the 


“combination” mill group which de- 
creased theirs slightly. 
The bakery mills, on the other 


hand, experienced a manufacturing 
cost rise of nearly 2¢. Some sectional 
groups of bakery mills, however, re- 
sisted the higher trend. Texas-Okla- 
homa mills were the most successful 
along this line, dropping their 
duction costs by nearly 5¢. 
The only significant changes during 
the last two years in the manutfactur- 
ing costs of mills classified by size 
was in the smallest size group, which 
includes those of less than 1,000 sacks 


pro- 


daily capacity. These mills experi- 
enced a rise in such costs of almost 
10¢ per cwt. In large part this was 


attributable to a rather sharp decline 
in volume of output among these 
mills. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA REPORTS WEEK’S 
SALES OF WHEAT, CORN 


The Chicago Commodity Office of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in the Nov. 6-12 period sold 1,240,473 
bu. corn, 2,459 bu. soybeans, 499 bu. 
wheat and 777 bu. oats 

In the Nov. 9-13 period the Minne- 
apolis Commodity Office reports sales 
of 13,600 bu. wheat, 87,717 bu. corn, 
1.658 bu. oats, 5,486 bu. soybeans and 
2,361 bu. flax. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON-—- In 
ous reversal of policy 
USDA dropped its 
cross-compliance 


another curi- 
last week the 
requirement of 
between basic crop 
acreage allotments if a farmer was 
to be eligible for price support on 
his 1954 plantings of those commodi- 
ties. 

The real news behind this reversal 
means that Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson has slapped down 
some interventionists within his or- 
ganization who have on two occa- 
sions stepped in to reverse decisions 
made by top level operating execu- 
tives 

The ending of the cross-compliance 
ruling is a victory for a top level 
executive who opposed this decision 
at the outset. 

It appears to indicate that another 
reversal of this executive's decision 
to increase the domestic minimum 
sales price for cottonoil will be re- 
viewed and probably reinstated in 
December. 

In October, the USDA stated that 
to be eligible for price support for 
the 1954 commodity crops any 
farmer would have to be in compli- 
ance with acreage allotments for all 
of these crops grown on his farm. 
The basic crops referred to are wheat, 
cotton, corn, tobacco, peanuts and 
rice 

USDA said Novy. 13 that since some 
fall seeded crops had been planted by 
the October date and referenda votes 
on acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas had previously been held it 
was decided to withhold the cross- 
compliance feature for the 1954 crop 


basic 


year. 

However, this does not mean that 
producers of basic commodities are 
relieved of acreage allotment com- 


pliance for 
vear to 


individual crops for that 
obtain price support. For 
each of the basic crops where acreage 
allotments are in effect compliance 
with those allotments are necessary 
to obtain price support. 

USDA says that 
cross - compliance requirements for 
future basic commodities and non- 
basic commodities might well be 
established in the future. 


application of 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lirfe——~ 


CORT ADDISON RETIRES 
FROM K.C. GRAIN FIRM 

KANSAS CITY-— After being con- 
nected with the grain trade for 47 
years, Cort Addison, well known Kan- 
sas City grain man, this week an- 
nounced his retirement effective Dec. 
1. Mr. Addison has been a member of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade since 
1917. For 20 years he was a member 
of the merchandising staff of the 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 

In 1950 Mr. Addison, together with 
H. Keith Hursley, formed the Addi- 
son-Hursley Grain Co. in Kansas City. 
It also was announced that Mr. Hurs- 
ley will continue the firm under the 
name of the Hursley Grain Co. 


Mr. Addison plans to devote his 
future time to golf, travel and church 
work. 
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GROUP PORTRAIT—Posing for a picture being taken by a photographer 
for the Buffale Courier-Express are the newly elected officers of District 
No. 8, Association of Operative Millers, seated at the table. From left to right, 
the men are George C. Caylor, General Mills, Inc., vice chairman; Roy Witt- 
linger, Standard Milling Co., Buffalo, chairman, and Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk 
Products Co., Buffalo, secretary and treasurer. 





CHIEF [WA TRANSACTIONS 
INVOLVE SPAIN AND JAPAN 





Sales to ‘Pwo Countries Total Nearly 3 Million Bushels; 
Sales of Flour Widely Scattered in 
Small Lots 


WASHINGTON~ Sales of wheat to 
Spain and Japan amounting to nearly 
3 million bushels dominated the U.S. 


Department of Agriculture sales re- 
port for the week ending Nov. 10 
under the International Wheat 


Agreement. 
OOO bu 
Wheat flour sales to more than a 
dozen countries amounted to 357,000 
bu., wheat equivalent, mostly in rela- 
tively small parcels. Cuba was the 
biggest buyer with an approximate 
purchase of flour equal to 75,000 bu. 
in terms of wheat. Among the other 
purchasers of wheat flour for this 
reporting period were the Philippines, 
Venezuela, Saudi Arabia and the 
Netherlands. (See table on page 28.) 


Total sales were 3,598,- 


Thus far in this wheat pact year 
flour sales are running slightly over 
20°% of the recorded sales of 43,171,- 
000 bushels of total wheat and flour. 

An interesting comparison of the 
quantity of wheat shipped this year 
under the wheat pact is found in the 
latest figures of wheat shipped to 
Pakistan, amount to nearly 
22 million bushels; either shipped or 
scheduled for shipment in November- 
December. This quantity is approxi- 
mately half of the sales recorded 
under the agreement up to this time. 

This comparison is a pointed index 
to the annual export outlook which 
indicates that if exports of wheat and 
wheat flour are to equal or exceed 
200 million bushels this crop year it 
will be necessary for the government 
to push wheat under every pretext 
to needy nations 


which 


A rough analysis of the Pakistan 
shipments discloses that soft red 
wheat exports are currently running 
at about 30°) of the total movement 
to date 


There may be 
bumps ahead 


some rough price 
the wheat market 
when the U.K. opens the Liverpool 
exchange for wheat futures trading. 
It is understood that the U.K. plans 
to restrict deliveries on contracts in 


this market at the outset to only 
those long traders who will not ex- 
port wheat taken in fulfillment of 
contracts. While that condition will 
dull the impact of that market open- 
ing, nevertheless it may set a price 
signal which sellers under the wheat 
pact will have to recognize. 

The USDA made the following an- 


nouncements last week in connection 
with IWA dealings: 

The Servicio Nacional del Trigo 
(National Wheat Service), an official 
agency of the Spanish government, 
is the exclusive purchaser and im- 
porter of wheat and flour under IWA, 
both for Spain proper and for de- 
pendent territories. 

Yugoslavia’s purchases under IWA 
are made by Granexport, Sremska 14, 
Belgrade. 

Exporters will no longer be re- 
quired to furnish letters of credit 
numbers in their notices of sale to 
the Philippines. The Import Control 
Bulletin dated Sept. 26, 1952, will be 
amended at a later date. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. E. WILSON, NEBRASKA 
BROKERAGE HEAD, DIES 


LEXINGTON, NEB.—A. E. Wilson, 
77, for many years active in the 
grain and alfalfa business, died sud- 
denly here Nov. 4. 

For the past year Mr. Wilson op- 
erated the Wilson Sales Co., a brok- 
erage firm here, but previously was 
for 15 years with the National Al- 
falfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. and 
its predecessor company as mill man- 
ager and district manager at Lex- 
ington. 

Mr. Wilson began his business ca- 
reer in Kansas City in 1900 with the 
former Hall-Baker Grain Co. and 
later bought one of that firm’s ele- 
vators at Coffeyville, Kansas, where 
he established the Wilson Grain Co. 
From 1929 to 1937 he was with the 
Grain Stabilization Corp. in Chicago 
until that government agency was 
terminated. Shortly afterward he 
went to Lexington to become asso- 
ciated with his brother, Floyd Wilson, 
in the Denver Alfalfa Milling Co. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Vera 
Wilson of Lexington; a son, Albert 
E. Wilson, Jr., in the feed depart- 
ment of Chas. Pfizer & Co., and a 
daughter, Mrs. W. E. Spicer, both of 
Nutley, N.J. 








Better Wheat Prospects Cited 
By USDA; Soybean Estimate Off 


WASHINGTON —- Improvement in 
winter wheat prospects during Oc- 
tober was cited by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its November 
crop report, issued last week. 

Of most immediate interest in the 
crop report, however, was the reduced 
estimate of soybean production, now 
indicated at 252 million bushels, 7 


million bushels less than indicated a 
month earlier. Soybean yields were 
more seriously affected by dry sum 
mer and fall weather than appeared 
earlier. 

The USDA estimate of corn output 
was trimmed 16 million bushels from 
the October figure to 3,180 million 
bushels. Virtually all corn matured 


November Crop Estimates of USDA 


-——Yield per acre 
I 





Total production (in thousands) 








Average *relim Prelim 
Crop 1942-51 1952 1953* 1952 1953* 
Corn, all, DU. ...ccccccecs 35.2 39.4 3,306,735 3,180,430 
Wheat, all, DU. ....c.000- 17.1 17 1,291,447 1,163,23 
DO aks saneees 17.6 19.1 1,052,801 878,331 
A WGI: BE. 2 csceesec 15.8 13 d 284,900 
DUP, DB. ccc sccsce 14.8 7 
Other spring, bu. 16.0 14.2 
TORRE, GU ascites ne seesaw 33.5 1.6 1,: 
Barley, bu. . 28.1 2 
Rye, bu. Sa 12.7 
Flaxseed, 4 8.9 
Rice, 100-lb 2,12 2.439 
Sorghum grain, bu. ...... 18.4 17 
COBLSM, WIS ccccessccceos 4271.4 t325.4 
Bay, OM, TOM sccccescese 1.37 1.41 
Pee, WG, SOM osccs-ccesve 88 75 Se 
BEOy, GEGATR, ROB oc ceiccce 2.21 2.23 17 ) 2 
Hay. clover and 
OS re 1.40 1.46 42 31,024 0,299 
Hay, lespedeza, ton ..... 1.07 91 80 7,110 4,911 
Keans, dry edible, 
Seen: NE nce ene scee $1,007 71,319 Tl, 24¢ 16,777 
Soybeans for beans, bu... 19.7 20.7 6 291,682 
PND Ths. 6.0:30400 5a 08 714 925 d41 2 1,354,010 1 
eee, (O -inkdk kee tunene $77 $56 2 te 
*Estimates for wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and hay are not based on current indi- 


cations, but are carried forward from previous reports 
§Condition 


lespedeza hay. {Picked and threshed 


tPounds. tExcludes sweet clover and 
l 


Nov 





November 17, 1953 


before killing frosts, resulting in prac- 
tically no soft or immature ears. Corn 
cured rapidly and is generally of good 
to excellent quality, USDA says. (See 
table.) 

Concerning the 1954 winter wheat 
crop, USDA had this to say: 

Winter wheat prospects as of Nov. 
1 varied widely by areas, but on the 
whole are better than a year earlier. 
October rains have been the key to 
the situation, which at the start of 
the month was generally far from 
satisfactory. In the important Great 
Plains area, prospects vary from ex- 
cellent and the best in years in the 
Texas wheat area, to favorable with 
good growth in Oklahoma, mostly 
satisfactory and better than a year 
ago in Kansas, Colorado and New 
Mexico and mostly good in Nebraska. 
Dusted in wheat germinated and 
stands improved after October rains. 

In most of the north central area, 
seeding was delayed by dry soils, 
germination and growth were slow, 
but rains late in October were bene- 
ficial and the condition of fall-sown 
grains improved. Progress of wheat 
in the Pacific Northwest is satisfac- 
tory to good. In the South, some 
early-sown grains have been damaged 
by dry weather, but there is still time 
to plant wheat. One result of the dry 
fields in early October may be a re- 
duction in acreage below that in- 
tended. Rains continuing into Novem- 
ber and the snowfall in the East are 
certain to benefit fall-sown crops fur- 
ther. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


CURTISS H. SCOTT NEW 
BAKING EXPOSITION HEAD 


CHICAGO—-Curtiss H. Scott, Groc- 
ers Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., has 
been elected chairman of the 1955 


Baking Industry Exposition commit- 
tee. The committee is composed of 
members of the American Bakers 
Assn. and members of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 

Mr. Scott replaces J. Roy Smith, 
Smith's Bakery, Mobile, Ala., who re- 
signed as chairman, due to press of 
personal business. The election was 
held at a meeting following the ABA 
convention in Chicago. 

The committee went over many 
important policy matters relating to 
the exposition, which will be held at 
Atlantic City, N.J., starting Oct. 1, 
1955. 

Members of the committee repre- 
senting ABA are: Karl E. Bauer, Lib- 
erty Baking Co., Pittsburgh; E. A. 
McLaughlin, Ward Baking Co., New 
York; Gerard R. Williams, Williams 
Baking Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa.; E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president of ABA, ex- 
officio, and Harold Fiedler, ABA sec- 
retary, secretary-treasurer. 

Representing BEMA: Benson Litt- 
man, Ekco Products Co., Chicago, 
vice chairman; Claude Bryson, Baker 
Perkins Co., Saginaw, Mich.; John E. 
Morrill, Union Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill.; J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut 
Corporation of America, New York, 
BEMA president, ex-officio; Raymond 
J. Walter, New York, BEMA execu- 
tive secretary, assistant secretary- 
treasurer. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ADM’S NET PROFITS 
FOR QUARTER DECLINE 

MINNEAPOLIS—A net profit, after 
depreciation and income taxes, of 
$1,043,574 for the three months ended 
Sept. 30 has been reported by Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. It is equal to 63¢ 
a share. 

In the same 1952 period the com- 
pany had a net profit of $1,315,902, 
equal to 80¢ a share. 








November 17, 1953 


Delay Indicated 
in Oat Import 
Control Decision 


WASHINGTON —A delay is now 
indicated in a decision on imposition 
of import controls on oats. 

Opinions here shifted following the 
announcement that the U.S. and 
Canada had agreed on the appoint- 
ment of a joint commission to study 
broad problems of trade and com- 
merce between the two nations. 

Observers who have _ heretofore 
forecast imposition of import controls 
on oats, barley and rye have now 
switched their opinions to predict that 
the import control decision on oats 
will be deferred until the joint com- 
mission can act on the broader as- 
pects of the trade problem of the 
two nations. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS 
SEPTEMBER FLOUR OUTPUT 


WASHINGTON The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated wheat flour 
production in September at 19,442,000 
sacks, for a daily average of 926,000 
sacks. This compares with a daily 
average of 866,000 sacks during the 
previous raonth and 939,000 in Sep- 
tember last year. 

Flour mills in 
45,328,000 bu 


September ground 
wheat, compared with 
412,198,000 bu. ground in August. 
Wheat offal output in September 
amounted to 393,577 tons, compared 
with 364,650 tons in August. 

The Census Bureau reported that 
wheat flour production in September 
was at 86.7% of capacity, compared 
with 81.1% and 84.7%, respectively, 
for the previous month and the same 
month a year ago. 


Wheat Flour Production by States for 
September and August, 1953 
(In thousand 

September \ugust 

State 1953 1953 
i 514 
| i545 
Illin 1,216 1,214 
brad 69 
low 83 
Kansa 19 395 
Michigar i is2 
Minnes¢ 137 
Missou 1,74 1,458 
Montana 27 267 
Net 491 50s 
New Y 2.44 S7 
N h I 2¢ 276 
ot 929 845 
«> } 1 s guy 
Ores " 391 
rexa 1,018 951 
Utal iol qu 
Washi HSS 
Ont 1 1,640 
19,4 18,177 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


FULTON COMPLETES NEW 
ATLANTA FINISHING PLANT 


ATLANTA—The completion of a 
new finishing plant for the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills here has been 
announced by Norman Elsas, board 
chairman. The plant, which will dou- 
ble present finishing production ca- 
pacity, is located directly south of 
the company’s original bleachery 
and finishing center. 

Newly installed finishing machin- 
ery, designed for high speed quality 
work, is the most modern available 
and will greatly increase efficiency 
and operating speeds, the company 
The three-story structure has 
approximately 75,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and is of reinforced concrete 
design. The floor plan provides space 
for manufacturing operations on the 
second and third floors and warehous- 
the ground floor. An 


Says 


ing areas on 
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office for supervisory personne! is also 
located in the building. An overhead 
bridge connects the new plant with 
the original bleachery; it has an au- 
tomatic drawbridge. 

In addition to the Atlanta plant 
with two cotton mills, a bag factory 
and two finishing plants, bag proc- 
essing plants are located in New Or- 
leans, Dallas, Denver, St. Louis, Kan- 


sas City, Minneapolis, Los Angeles 
and Savannah. 
—_———BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE 


India Permits 
Flour Export 
LONDON The government of 


India is permitting exports of wheat 
flour for the first 


time in 12 years. 
In order to export, however, flour 
mills must use government wheat 
stocks and replenish those stocks 


later from private imports 

The cost to the mills of government 
held wheat is currently below the 
prevailing replacement price. Several 
consignments of wheat flour have al- 
ready been shipped to Burma and the 
Persian Gulf area. Reports indicate 
that the government hopes to regain 
prewar markets in the Persian Gulf 
area and in Burma, Thailand and 
Hong Kong. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


THREE FINED FOR EXPORT 
OF CANADIAN FEED WHEAT 
HOUSTON, TEXAS~—- Fines of $20,- 
000 each and suspended sentences of 
three years were assessed by Federal 
Judge Allen Hannay in federal dis- 
trict court here Nov. 11 against three 


grain men who pled guilty to two 
counts of making false statements 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. in 


connection with export shipments of 
Canadian feed grade wheat 

Eight other counts of an original 
10-count indictment were previously 
dismissed against William S. Fellrath, 
former superintendent of the Houston 
Port Commission public elevator; Leo 
Potishman and Julian Scott, presi- 
dent and vice president respectively 
of the Transit Grain Co., Fort Worth. 

The indictment was returned in 
connection with investigations of ex- 
port shipments under the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement of U.S. wheat 
which contained mixtures of Canadi- 
an wheat imported as feed grade. 








HONORED—During the recent con- 
vention of the American Bakers Assn. 
in Chicago, one of the “grand old 
men” of the baking industry was 
honored. The illuminated scroll 
shown above was given to Gordon 
Smith, Smith’s Bakeries, Mobile, Ala., 
for having attended 50 ABA conven- 
tions. 





C. D. Alexander 


NEW BEMIS APPOINTMENTS—C. D. Alexander, until recently 
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R. C. Van Horn 


manager 


of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. plant at Indianapolis, has been given new duties at 
the general company level in connection with long-range studies of the com- 
pany. He is succeeded by R. C. Van Horn, who has been acting manager dur- 
ing Mr. Alexander's recent illness. Mr. Alexander joined Bemis at St. Louis 
in 1913. After military service during World War IT he returned briefly to 
St. Louis in 1919, then was made superintendent of the Bemis plant at Omaha. 
He later went to Minneapolis, where he became assistant to the manager, and 
in 1931 returned again briefly to St. Louis. After a few months there he was 
appointed manager at Indianapolis, where he will continue to make his head- 
quarters. Mr. Van Horn started his career with Bemis as a clerk at Indian- 
apolis in 1906. He handled a variety of oflice positions, including the order 


desk and bookkeeping, becoming sales manager when 


Mr. Alexander was 


named manager. Mr. Van Horn was made general administrative assistant 
to the manager and then assistant manager in 1952. 





Business to Continue Good, 
Grocery Organization Told 


NEW YORK — Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., meeting at 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Nov. 9-11, 
saw at least six months of continuing 
good from 
of dollar, sales and earnings. At 


business the standpoints 
the 
a panel of execu- 
tives, including Charles H. Bell, presi- 
dent, General Mills, Ine.; Austin S. 
Igleheart, president General Foods 
Corp., and George H. Coppers, presi- 
dent National Biscuit Co., functioning 
like a “board of directors,” pointed 
up the problems ahead in sales, 
finance, taxes, agricultural, employee 
and public relations. 

They agreed on 
trend toward “convenience packaged 
foods and on the need for the food 
processing industry participating in 
discussions 


concluding session 


the continuing 


preliminary to govern- 
ment farm support planning.’ They 
rapped “gimmicks” in premium and 


promotional plans as an economic 
waste which should be supplanted by 
sound promotions which function as 
a sales booster for both manufacturer 
and distributor. They pointed out that 


the break-even point in food manu- 
facture has become very high and 
any significant recession in sales 


would mean price increases to protect 
earnings, and their final finding was 
that while food fads do not constitute 
any threat to volume, food 
manufacturers should endeavor to 
offset the effect of diet fads by sound 
nutritional education for consumers. 


serious 


While the Nov. 9 executive sessions 
were for GMA members only, in the 
Nov. 10 morning meeting, presided 
over by Walter R. Barry, vice presi- 
dent, General Mills, Ine., Paul S. 
Willis, president GMA, outlined some 
of the important challenges which 


the food and grocery industries face 
and a panel of trade executives dis- 
cussed “Good Public Relations Is Not 
Free . It Must Be Earned.” 
Officers 

Officers and directors elected at the 
closing included: First vice 
president, Joel S. Mitchell, president, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; second 
president, Paul S. Gerot, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; 
dent, W. H 


session 


vice 
president, 
third vice presi- 
Vanderploeg, president, 
Kellogg Co.; secretary, William A 
Dolan, president, Wilbert Products 
Co.; treasurer, B. E. Snyder, presi- 
dent, R. B. David Co.; chairman, pub- 
lic affairs committee, Austin S. Igle- 
heart, president, General Foods Corp. 
Clarence Francis, General Foods 
Corp. executive for many years, was 
honored at the Nov. 10 luncheon, open 
to the public, in recognition of his 
many contributions to the welfare of 
the entire food industry from 
to table, his government 
American public. For 30 years Mr 
Francis has worked actively with 
GMA as a member of committee 
as a member of the board of directors, 
as president and in many other ways 


farm 
and the 


“BREAD iS THE STAFF rF Lire 


N. W. CEREAL CHEMISTS 


PLAN MEETING NOV. 20 
MINNEAPOLIS. R. A. Barackman 
of Victor Chemical Works, president 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, will speak at a meeting of 
the Northwest Section of the AACC 
at noon Nov. 20 at Dayton’s Sky- 
room. 

Mr. Barackman will discuss chemi- 
cal leavening agents, and he also will 
outline association activities and prob- 
lems 
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INTERNATIONAL MILLING NET 
PROFIT HITS $3,048,078 IN YEAR 





“Real Progress” for Firm Cited as $5,000,000 Moderniza- 
tion Program Is Completed — Year’s 
Dividends Totai $1,272,534 


MINNEAPOLIS-—-Two major pro- 
gressive steps in company growth and 
a net profit of $3,048,078 were re- 
corded by the International Milling 
Co. in the year ended Aug. 31, ac- 
cording to the firm’s report to its 
stockholders. 

“While during this past year the 
flour market was still highly competi- 
tive, nevertheless 1953 was a year of 
real progress for our company,” 
Charles Ritz, president of the com- 
pany, said in his message to stock- 
holders and employees. 


The milling firm’s president spoke 
of the extensive modernization pre- 
gram in all the company’s mills as a 
move of prime importance. Details of 
the $5,000,000 program have been pre- 
viously reported. 

“In spite of depressed conditions in 
the industry which have prevailed for 
the past four or five years,” Mr. Ritz 
said, “we decided to make this large 
investment, believing that to prosper 
in a narrow margin industry, our 
operations must be the most effi- 
cient.” 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—AUG, 31, 1953 
ASSETS 


Current asset 








Cash . ° . $64.4 s 
United State ernment obligations, at cost 
lbrafts and cccounts) receivable less allowance for doubtful 
receivable $495,469 Pe Wee * Ls 501 1 
Refundable Federal and Canadian taxes on income estimated 103,78 
Advance on gratis purchases ete 1 91s 
Inventories of rain, flour, cereals, feed, packages, supplies 
ete ineluding adjustment of hedging operations to 
market e° ° a5 7 46 
Prepaid I 919,05¢ 
otal current assets $ 154,8 
(other a 
in n. and advances to, subsidiaries not consolidated 
ur ubsidiary it cost $ 2,369,249 
t ubsidiary, at net tangible asset value ‘ 153,339 
2,622,588 
Miscellaneou le allowance for loss, $28,531 848,183 
Property and plant tated substantially at sound value per ap 
praisal in 1% plus subsequent additions at cost, less subse 
quent leprectation 
Land ° nai : 1,160,378 
Ruildis ind equipment $35, HS5,835 
Less rwance for depreciation 16,555,184 19,130,651 
Jrmipr ement in progress (estimated cost to complete, 
g510 soL 808 20,59 
$80,418 } 
LIABILITIES 
Current tliat ‘ 
Notes payable accra eeaios $17,468 i 
Long-terr payable—current portion . 5,000 
Account | ble ind) accrued expenses Cether than con 
tributior uid taxes) . 059,979 
Contribut payable to Profit Sharing Retirement Plans 
($501,0 les $1,000 initial payments) £ 7 
Tare reer (including taxes on income), estimated 18.408 
Dividend weorued on first: preferred stock { 
Pot eurrent liabilities . i 1 
Long rm debt 
Notes pa ble in vears 1954 to 1978, inclusive Cless $255,000 
neluce n current liabilities) $17,165,000 
unsecured bonds payable on March 1957 755,625 17,920.62 
Reserve 
For itin 26,000 
bor f 1 93,000 419 
Minorit nterest it preferred stock and retained earning of 
ub t tt 
(ay il retained earnings 
api 
Ret H Fleur Mills, Ltd 
nd preferred tock Os 
Inter: 1 Milling ('o 
1 preferred stock i79,300 
! rread ton 
ek o.000 
Keta 
\ 1 ted earnings per attached 
; S2S,9TS 364 
la ‘ to purchase International 
M t Co. Capital stock held in treas 
{ mst first preferred stock, $50,966 
non stock, $5,515,539 i650 28,371,859 ’ i4 
Contingent tir none other than as covered by reserves 
$80,418 9 
Statement of Consolidated Accumulated Earnings—Year Ended Aug. 31, 1953 
Balance at beginnir f year . $32 ) 
Ada ” 
Ne prot r th year : . , {8,078 
bi Series A first preferred stock retired ose 10,610 
il 1 
Deduct 
l tox f International Milling Co 
\ t pre rred) stock $4 per share $ 188.908 
Serie C first preferred stock —$4.25 per share 28.425 
$1 » per share 1,055.20 
1,272 i 
Par 10 hares of 44,% Series C first preferred 
t n exehange for 6,788 shares of convertible 
plus $72 cash adjustment ‘ 221,073 
Loss n ile of common treasury stock 2,047 1.495.653 
Balance at end of year 
Retainge earning ‘ . 28,371,859 
Applied te pure International Milling Co. capital stock 
hel t reasury at cost 5,546,505 33,918,364 


Mr. Ritz also called attention to the 
profit sharing retirement plan insti- 
tuted in both the U.S. and Canada. 
As their share of the company’s 
profits, $304,026 has been allocated 
to employees, he said. 

The consolidated balance sheet, as 
printed in the annual report, appears 
herewith. 

International's profit in the year 
ending Aug. 31, 1952, was $3,438,885. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK MILL FIRE 


OLEAN, N.Y.—The three-story 
storage building of the Acme Grain 
Mill, Pine and River Sts., and about 
five freight carloads of grain in the 
building were destroyed by a fire 
which caused an estimated loss of 
$150,000. 





———=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
HOLD SHORTENING SEMINAR 
CHICAGO—-Seventy-five members 

and guests of the Chicago Bakery 

Production Club attended the regular 

monthly dinner meeting of the or- 

ganization at the Civic Opera Bldg. 

here the evening of Nov. 11. 





The subject ‘“‘Shortenings and Fac- 
tors Affecting Their Performance” 
was discussed in a paper prepared 
by W. Q. Braun, Wilson & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, and read by H. T. Spannuth 
of the same firm. 

It was urged that shortening be 
chosen for the purpose and conditions 
of use. For best results, shortening 
should be stored at a temperature of 
70-75° F., since high temperatures 
adversely affect the creaming prop- 
erties of the material. The latest tech- 
nological advances have enabled ani- 








James W. Jacoby 


TECHNICIAN—The appointment of 
James W. Jacoby as technical service 
representative on the staff of the 
Philadelphia branch of the Chase Bag 
Co. has been announced by J. P. 
Grady, eastern regional sales director 
of the company. Mr. Jacoby is a 
graduate of John Carroll University 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and holds a B.S. 
degree in chemistry. Prior to joining 
Chase Bag he was associated with a 
large chemical company. Before his 
transfer to Philadelphia, he was a 
member of the research department 
of the Chase laboratory in Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. In his new assignment 
Mr. Jacoby will handle package 
evaluation and work on new develop- 
ments in packaging equipment and 
procedures. 
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NEW QUARTERS—About Feb. 1, 
1954, the American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co. will occupy part of the 28- 
story air-conditioned building (shown 
above) at 261 Madison Ave., New 
York. Since the firm is the largest 
tenant, the building will be named 
the “AMF Building,” and its tower 
will bear the company’s trademark. 
Consolidation of offices will include 
the transfer of executive offices from 
511 Fifth Ave., as well as the bakery 
division, public relations and adver- 
tising departments, and administra- 
tive units. 





mal fats to take a place alongside 
cottonseed oil and peanut oil as a de- 
sirable ingredient of all types of 
shortenings, it was claimed. The 
speaker also said hydrogenated soy- 
bean oil has been used to the great- 
est extent in recent years. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


KROGER SALES DIP 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the 11th four-week period 
ended Oct. 31, 1953, totaled $82,236,- 
183, a decrease of less than 14% from 
sales of $82,544,467 for the corre- 
sponding four-week period a year ago. 
Cumulative sales for the first 11 
periods of 1953 totaled $888,970,556, 
a 1% increase over sales of $882,716,- 
131 for the same 11 periods in 1952. 
The average number of Kroger stores 
in operation during the period was 
1,831, compared with 1,898 during the 
1952 11th period, a decrease of 4%. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF Ff Lir-e— 


70 ATTEND MEETING OF 
CHICAGO SUPERINTENDENTS 


CHICAGO Around 70 members 
and guests of the Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents, Chicago 
chapter, turned out for the regular 
meeting Nov. 9 to view the new 
cracker and cookie bakery of the 
National Biscuit Co. here in south 
Chicago. 

Of particular interest to the mem- 
bers was a bulk handling system for 
ingredients, built to company speci- 
fications. The system is said to be 
the largest and most modern in the 
world. 

Following the tour, which was in 
the afternoon, the group adjourned to 
Louis George’s Restaurant for a din- 
ner and meeting. Preliminary plans 
were made for the national conven- 
tion for the group, which is scheduled 
for Chicago in 1954. Also planned 
was the annual Allied Night’s Smok- 
er, which will be at the Morrison 
Hotel here Dec. 5. Co-chairmen for 
the evening are: Rex Yocum, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. Chicago, and An- 
drew L. Crow, Crow Chemical Co., 
Chicago. 
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BUFFALO AOM MEETING—The three pictures above were taken at the 
recent fall meeting of District No. 8, Association of Operative Millers, in 
Buffalo. Four novice projection machine operators had difficulty in figuring 
out just how to get a picture on the screen, as shown in the photograph on 
the left. From left to right are Eric A. Stanger, Minneapolis, H. Simon, Ltd., 


representative, with George C. 


Caylor, Leonard A. Zerull and Lyle C. 


Mertz, 


all of the Buffalo plant of General Mills, Inc. (Yes, the four of them finally 
got the projector to operate.) Shown in the center picture are representatives 
of three European milling machinery manufacturers who were on the program 


MILLER 


at the meeting, From left to right are Denys Povey, Thomas A. Robinson & 
Sons, Ltd., Rochdale, England; C. R. Moor, Canadian representative of Buhler 
Bros., Uzwil, Switzerland; and Eric A. Stanger, Minneapolis, representative 
of Henry Simon, Ltd., Stockport, England. The picture on the right shows 
three men prominent in the affairs of the association in a huddle between 
sessions. The men are, left to right, Ralph W. Bouskill, Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, a former president of the AOM; Lyle C. 
Mertz, superintendent of the Buffalo plant of General Mills, Inec., and Donald 
S. Eber, Kansas City, executive secretary of the AOM. 





Henry W. Mevyerhoff 
Honored at Events 
KANSAS CITY—An 
service Was 
Meyerhoff, 


award for 50 
presented to 
Kansas City 
the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
company officials and 
Nov. 12, and the 
further marked by 
friends outside the 
the Town House, Kansas 
City, Kansas, the same day 


years ol 
Henry W 
manager tor 
ton Mills, by 
issociates 


Was 


business 
anniversary 
a reception for 


company at 


At a luncheon served for employees 
of the Kansas City mill, Clarence E. 
Atlanta, president of the 
corporation, presented Mr. Meyerhoff 
with an engraved scroll as a memento 
record and Jason M. 
president and manager of 
the New Orleans plant, presented a 
rold pen and pencil set as a tribute 
to Mr. Meyerhoff’s work. Julius B. 
Cronheim, vice president and man- 
the St. Louis plant, also par- 
ticipated for the company in the cere- 
monies. The Kansas City employees 
presented Mr. Meyerhoff with a desk 


set 


Elsas, ol 


of his service 


Elsas, vice 


ager ol 


Mr. Meyerhoff started selling when 
he was 16 years old. Born in 1886 he 
an orphan at 14, and went 
to work at that age for the Bretz 
Harness & Saddlery Co., Evansville, 
Ind. Two years later, as a lanky youth 
with an appearance older than his 
age, he went on the road for the 
Bretz firm traveling in Indiana and 
Kentucky 

In 1903 he 


was left 


joined the Fulton firm 
in the St. Louis office as an order and 
payroll clerk. He particularly 
attracted to St. Louis because he 
wanted to be there for the 1904 
World's Fair. During his 20 years in 
the St. Louis-Fulton organization he 
to chief clerk and office manager 
ind finally branched out into more 
ind more While with 
Fulton in St. Louis he attended night 
Benton Law in 
is for eight years. He was ad- 
mitted to the Missouri State Bar in 
1913 but never practiced law. In 1923 
he was transferred to the Fulton sales 
Kansas City. In 1928 the 
Kansas City, Kansas, bag plant was 
opened and Mr. Meyerhoff became its 


was 


rose 


sales activities 


school at College of 


St. Lou 


office in 


manager 


dent of the Lake Tapawingo Develop- 
ment Co. He resides with his wife, 
Mrs. Estelle Meyerhoff at Lake Tapa- 
wingo, near Kansas City. In June they 
will celebrate their 40th wedding an- 
niversary. 


BREAD |S THE ST* 


FULTON BAG EXPANDS 
WESTERN SALES FORCE 


ATLANTA-—The expansion of 
Fulton Bag & Cotton 
sales force has been announced. 

Robert J. Gigler, formerly in 
charge of Fulton’s multiwall sales in 
northern California, ap- 
pointed West Coast sales manager for 
the multiwall paper bag division. Mr. 
Gigler has been in the multiwall bag 
industry on the Pacific Coast since 
1937 and has an extensive background 
in that field. He will make his head- 
quarters in Los Angeles where the 
company’s West Coast plant is lo- 
cated. 


the 
Mills western 


has been 


H. Vance Kindt succeeds Mr. Gig- 
ler as director of northern California 
multiwall bag sales. A native of the 
Bay Area, Mr. Kindt has been as- 
sociated with the paper industry for 
several years. 

Fulton also announced the appoint- 
ment of Paul Bimmerman, Jr., to the 
Los Angeles sales staff. Mr. Bimmer- 
man has been associated with allied 
industries and was recently released 
from a tour of duty with the US 
Air Force. 


——BREAOD |S THE STAFF OF re 


BOARD OF TRADE APPLICANT 

KANSAS CITY Frank S. Smith, 
of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, is an applicant for 
ship in the City Board of 
Trade. Mr. Smith is succeeding John 
Burton as representative of the brok- 
erage firm on the trading floor of the 
exchange. Mr. Burton has joined the 
securities sales staff of Bache & Co 
in Kansas City. 


member- 
Kansas 





Chemical Leavening 
Agents Explained 
CHICAGO Rufus A. Barackman, 


Victor Works, Chicago, 
president of the national organization 


Chemical 


of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, talked on chemical leaven- 
ing agents at the November meeting 
of Midwest Section of the AACC at 
the Midland Hotel here Nov. 2 
to 75 members and guests attended, 


Close 


Mr. Barackman traced the history 
of the development of baking powders 
and the development of self-rising 
flours. He pointed out that the techni- 
cal progress has been largely confined 
to improvements of the acidic ingredi- 
ents in baking powder. Bicarbonate 
of soda has not changed over the 
except for the control of its 
granulation. He set forth the proper- 
ties of the acidic ingredients in bak- 
ing powder and stated that the re- 
lease of gas is in three stages--during 
mixing, on the bench and in the oven. 
Each ingredient must be studied from 
the standpoint of its application, he 
said. 


years, 


Mr. Barackman also discussed as- 
sociation business, including the out- 
line of the annual meeting to be held 
in Denver in 1954. He asked members 
to express their opinion regarding 
incorporation of the association, and 
he noted that the new constitution 
becomes effective Jan. 1, which en- 
larges the executive committee from 
five to seven members. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Peter Noznick, Beatrice Foods Co., 
president of the During a 
short business meeting James W. 
Evans, American Maize Products Co., 
Roby, Ind., was elected to serve out 
the term of secretary-treasurer for 
the group. He replaces Donald F. 
Meisner, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, present secretary-treas- 
urer of the section, who is leaving to 
join Omar, Inec., Omaha, Neb. 

Paul Holton, Paul Holton Co., Chi- 
cago, vice chairman and program 
chairman for the section, announced 
the next meeting would be Dec. 7, and 
that the annual Christmas party is 


section 


a position which he has held CAKE PROMOTION—Another in the long line of cake promotions developed 


by General Mills, Inc., for the consumer and intended to be used by the baking 
industry with tie-in advertising has been released—the Bit O’ Walnut Chiffon 
Cake. Radio broadcasts will tell the housewife that she should look for the 
new cake at her baker’s, and window streamers furnished by General Mills as 
part of the promotion kit will further remind her. Also included are formu'as 
and merchandising hints. Other ingredient suppliers are supporting the GMI 
national advertising. 


scheduled for that date. Speaker for 
the evening will be Dr. Gail Dack, 
Northwestern University, who will 
talk on food poisoning. 

During the meeting Dr. W. F. 
Geddes, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, and editor of Cereal Chem- 
istry, made a few remarks. 


ver since 

The Fulton Kansas City manager 
is current president of the Kansas 
City Feed Club; is a member of the 
Advertising and Sales Executive Club, 
ind also is active in the Kansas City 


Sertoma Club. He is a former presi- 
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FLOUR BUSINESS REVERTS TO 
SLOW PACE FOLLOWING SPURT 





Market Provides Little Incentive for Additional Sales; 
Spring Wheat Mills’ Volume Drops to 42°, of 
Capacity; S. W. Trade Down to 27°, 


Flour business reverted to a slow 
pace in the week ending Nov. 13 fol- 
lowing the flurry of activity during 
the previous week. Wheat market 
action produced no particular incen- 
tive for additional bookings through- 
out the holiday-shortened week. 

Business in the Southwest remain- 
ed largely on a price-date-of-shipment 
basis, although a few lots of a few 
thousand sacks were sold to small 
and medium-sized chains, presumably 
for November and early December 
requirements. Sales by Southwestern 
mills averaged 27° of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 90% the preced- 
ing week 

Spring wheat mills sold the equiva- 
lent of 42 of four-day capacity, 
compared with 325° of five-day capa- 
city the week before when most buy- 
ers purchased needs for the remain- 


der of 1953. A few accounts remain 
on pds, however, and some con- 
tracts “ ut shortly. 

Sales ntral states also fell 
off. with business estimated at 30% 


uut half the previous 


of capac 
week's t | 
Family fi was influenced by con- 
tinued mild weather in many parts 
of the country which slowed down 
shipping directions. Another factor 
was the desire of some dealers to 
keep stocks down at the end of the 
year. Prices of national brands were 
unchanged at the year's high. 

Some export trade was reported 
with Latin American countries and 
the Netherlands, mostly in small lots. 
A report from Toronto states that 
lack of export business is contributing 
to a serious recession in the Canadian 
milling industry, with temporary 
shutdowns resulting for some mills. 
Hardest hit are those specializing in 
spring wheat flour exports as demand 
for this type has been particularly 
slow, partly as a result of lagging 
British buying 

Shipments of bakery flour are re- 
ported heavy in major consuming 
centers of the East, apparently be- 
cause of good sales of bakery goods. 
Some mills have slipped behind on 
deliveries, it is reported from New 
York 

U.S. flour production averaged 97% 
of five-day capacity last week, com- 
pared with 92°) the previous week 
and 94°% a year ago. Production in- 
creased in all areas. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour for 
spring wheat mills were off consider- 
ably from the previous week's big 
total, averaging 42% of four-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 325% of five- 
day capacity the week before and 
82% a year ago 

As a result of the substantial book- 
ings made the week before, most 
bakers were well supplied with their 
flour needs up to the end of the year, 
although a few buyers, including some 
of the larger ones, remained on a 
price-date-of-shipment basis. Also, 
some contracts will reach completion 
within a few weeks. On the whole, 
though, the total of unfilled orders 
on mills’ books is the best it has been 
for some time. 


There was little market action to 
encourage new business last week. In 
fact, after some minor fluctuations, 
the prices of most grades of bakery 
flour Nov. 13 were within a cent or 
two of the prices prevailing a week 
earlier. High glutens were scheduled 
to move to a 55¢ premium over stand- 
ard patents Nov. 16 as a result of a 
change in cash wheat premium rela- 
tionships. Last week the differential 

vas 50¢ sack. 

Family flour trade was _ routine, 
with prices unchanged on national 
brands. Shipping directions were said 
to be lagging in some instances be- 
cause of continued mild weather. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 107% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 106% the week before 
and 102% a year ago. For the en- 
tire Northwest, production averaged 
101°7, compared with 98% the previ- 
ous week and 96% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 121% of four-day capacity, 
compared with 120% of five-day ca- 
pacity the week before. The compu- 
tations were adjusted to allow for the 
Armistice Day holiday. 

Quotations Nov. 13, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.39 6.41, 
short patent $6.49@6.51, high gluten 
$6.89706.91, first clear $5.5575.95, 
whole wheat $6.340 6.41, family $6.57 
@7.95. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The modest upturn 
in flour business in the Southwest two 
weeks ago was short-lived, and ac- 
tivity in the area last week dropped 
back into slowness. Sales averaged 
only 27% of capacity, compared with 
90% in the previous week and 31‘ 
a year ago. 

Again price date of shipment was 
the major sales function in the bakery 
flour field of this area. A few scat- 
tered trades of several thousand 
sacks each from small to medium- 


sized chains were the only trades out- 
side of the p.d.s. basis. In this way 
some buyers were covering for the re- 
mainder of November or possibly into 
the first week of December, but these 
were exceptions. The major portion 
of the trade was buying only day-to- 
day, and this situation applied both 
to large chains and small indepen- 
dents. 

The family flour business slumped. 
Prices were at the year’s high, previ- 
ous shipments were extending further 
than expected in relation to retail 
demand and the end of the year when 
many warehousemen prefer inven- 
tories at a minimum level were fac- 
tors which prevailed in the family 
business. Occasional trades were re- 
ported, but no significant business 
was evident. 

Clears continued in a firm position, 
and with new buying interest even 
low grades were beginning to exhibit 
a stronger tone. Some export de- 
mand was reported, although actual 
new trades have not been numerous. 
Interest was reported from the Neth- 
erlands and Latin America. The com- 
bination of interest for .7% ash clears 
has earmarked practically all antici- 
pated supplies into first half Decem- 
ber. 

Running time was down, mainly 
due to the decline in directions from 
the family trade and some letup in 
bakery flour orders. Operations had 
been running close to 100% of capa- 
city for over a month in the South- 
west. 

Quotations, Nov. 13, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.0906.15, standard 
95% patent $5.99@6.05, straight $5.94 
a6, established brands of family 
flour $7.10%@ 7.70, first clears $4.35@ 
4.70, second clears $3.80@3.85, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.30@ 3.70. 

Hutchinson: As flour prices ad- 
vanced the trade continued to hold 
off, and mills of the Hutchinson area 
found business extremely light. Sales 
were limited to single carlots with 
occasional small lots booked for two 
weeks in advance. While most of the 
trade is operating on low inventories, 
the bulk was content to go on hand- 
to-mouth basis rather than book 
large amounts at present high prices. 
Shipping directions were off, and mills 
operated at 60% of capacity with 
slightly better outlook the coming 
week. Prices were up 5¢ due to ad- 


(Continued on page 25) 





Semolina Blend Trade Returns to 
Routine Dullness; Durum Declines 


Trade in semolina and durum gran- 
ular blends reverted to a slow pace 
last week following the fair sales of 
the previous week. Only fill-in lots 
were purchased by macaroni and 
noodle product manufacturers. 

Mill representatives in the central 
states areas said buying interest ap- 
peared to be around 50¢ sack below 
mill offering limits. 

According to eastern trade sources, 
interest in macaroni and noodle prod- 
ucts continued to show a_ seasonal 
upswing, with over-all volume run- 


ning somewhat ahead of recent 
weeks. Export activity remained 
small and government buying was 
routine. 


Considerable variation in price quo- 
tations was encountered, although the 
trading level at the end of the week 
was around $8.15 ewt., bulk, Minne- 
apolis. A decline in durum wheat 
costs to $3.75 bu. Nov. 16 indicated a 
price reduction to possibly $8 cwt. 
following the close. 

Production of durum products was 


estimated at 86% of milling capacity 
last week, a reduction from the 97% 
of capacity level reported for the 
previous week. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Nov. 13, were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 





DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
pproximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
pacity in sacks, with comparisons; per 
ntage of capacity based on five-day week 


5-day wk. Wkly % 
ca- pro- of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
1S9.500 164,294 Shit 
Weel 189.500 *194,.328 1¢ 
179,500 290,829 J 
Crop year 
production 
J L-N 1 19 1 3289.469+ 
1-No 14, 1952 978.633 
+Totals include blended prod 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
SOMEWHAT STRONGER 


-~ <>— 
Improved Sales Followed by Declining 
Interest as Prices 
Move Up 


Millfeed markets firmed slightly 
during the week ended Nov. 16, al- 
though an easier tendency was noted 
at the end of the period, with buyers 
backing away from the higher asking 
levels. Shorts made the best gains in 
the Southwest, while bran at Minne- 
apolis continued to hold a slight price 
edge on standard middlings. Broader 
buying interest is not expected until 
sustained cold weather arrives. 

Mild improvement in demand was 
experienced by most formula feed 
manufacturers in the Southwest last 
week, but the gains were not of suffi- 
cient consequence to bring about any 
change in mill running time. Most 
plants continued to hold to the five 
(sometimes six) day schedules that 
have prevailed in recent weeks. 

By type, general poultry and hog 
feed business continues fairly active, 
dairy and cattle feed business is slow, 
turkey feed production tapering off 
and broiler feed sales fairly good but 
hampered by chick shortages. 

In the past week a majority of mills 
reported some improvement in buy- 
ing interest in cattle feeds, which 
have been running way below a year 
ago. Volume is still light, but the 
combination of colder weather, better 
moisture conditions and some im- 
provement in the psychological state 
of cattle feeders has been reflected. 

While the feed manufacturing in- 
dustry expects poor business in the 
last five or six weeks of the year, the 
general lack of inventories in retail 
outlets and in feeders hands may 
make some difference in that seasonal 
pattern this year. 


Formula feed demand made a fair 
upturn in the Northwest last week, 
and most manufacturers were confi- 
dent of a steadily increasing volume 
in the remainder of the month. 


A stronger price trend which de- 
veloped late in the week encouraged 
dealers to take larger shipments of 
feed to fill out inventories which had 
been allowed to become depleted be- 
cause of price uncertainties. Prices 
of most feeds were to be boosted 
$1@2 ton this week end as a result 
of stronger ingredient prices. 


Dairy feed showed a further sea- 
sonal upswing for most manufactur- 
ers, and laying mash sales also were 
stepped up. 

Beef cattle feed sales are still 
spotty, and some manufacturers be- 
lieve prospects for business in the 
range country are rather gloomy this 
season, noting that orders should be 
heavy by now if feeding is to be ex- 
tensive in the cold months. Heavy 
snow could change this outlook, how- 
ever. Feed lot operators are said to 
be relying quite heavily on straight 
ingredients because of recent low 
prices. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 51,472 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Norhwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 49,967 tons in the 
previous week and 52,197 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
951,086 tons as compared with 1,007,- 
957 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Show 
Moderate Strength 


Further Premium Adjustments Made; Export 
Interest Improves; Moisture Aids 1954 Crop 


Wheat futures prices were on a 
firmer basis in the week ending Nov. 
16, with advances posted on most 
deliveries. Further adjustments were 
made in premiums, with Kansas City 
premiums advancing early in the peri- 
od but turning softer on the final 
day. Minneapolis premiums also eased 
off Nov. 16 after some previous gains 
in lower protein types. More interest 
in export trade apparently contrib- 
uted to the stronger futures tone, 
with the effects of the price support 
program’ backstopping the price 
structure. Improved prospects for 
1954 wheat as a result of good mois- 
ture in much of the winter wheat 
area did not depress the new crop 
futures. Chicago futures were up 
% @15<¢ for the week; Minneapolis 
December was off 42¢ and the July 
up 4¢, with May unchanged; Kansas 
City contracts were up 112 @2%4¢, ex- 
cept July, which was steady. 

Closing prices for wheat 
Nov. 16 were: Chicago December 
$2.01%-%, March $2.05%-%, May 
$2.0412-%, July $1.96%, September 


futures 


$1.98%,; Minneapolis December 
$2.32144, May $2.25%, July $2.19%; 


Kansas City December $2.0912, 
March $2.12%, May $2.11%, July 
$2.03, July hard wheat $2.09%4. 


Export Prospects 

Additional wheat buying by Spain 
was anticipated this week, with that 
nation reported to be in the market 
for 3%4 million bushels, an amount 
equal to its purchases two weeks ago. 
German buying scheduled for last 
week was postponed, possibly until 
later in the month. Norway purchased 
some wheat last week and was ex- 
pected to be in the market for more 
shortly. Current export interest is 
concentrated in soft red wheat sup- 
plies, a factor believed likely to 
strengthen prices at Chicago, current- 
ly the lowest price market because 
of the heavy supplies of wheat in that 
area this year. 

Exports so far this season are ma- 
terially behind last year. According 
to one unofficial compilation, U.S. 
shipments through Nov. 7 totaled 
about 82 million bushels, compared 
with 109 million a year ago. On a 
comparative basis with Canada 
(whose crop year starts Aug. 1) US. 
shipments totaled 57 million bushels 
through Nov. 7 while Canada ex- 
ported 82 million. Canada’s total com- 
pares with 100 million last year in 
the same period. 

Rain and heavy snow greatly 
helped wheat in Kansas, the USS. 
Weather Bureau reported, except in 


the southeastern part of the state. 
Completion of seeding made good 
progress in that state before the 


storm. Winter wheat shows good to 
excellent growth in Oklahoma, Texas 
and eastern Colorado. 

Farmers put 350.4 million bushels 
of 1953-crop wheat under the support 
program through Oct. 15, compared 
with 312.4 million bushels of 1952- 
crop wheat by October 15, 1952. This 
is 30.1% of the 1953 crop as against 
242% of the 1952 crop. Farmers in 
the soft winter wheat area increased 
the amount put under loan this year. 
In the states of Ohio, Illinois and 
Indiana, farmers put nearly 40 mil- 
lion bushels under support by October 
15 which was about 24% of this 
year’s crop. This compares with a 
little than 9 million bushels in 
the same period last year, which was 


less 


less than 7% of the 1952-crop there. 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 6.5 million bushels for the 
week ended Nov. 12, compared with 
8.3 million a week earlier and 5.5 
million for the comparable week a 
year ago. At spring wheat markets, 
receipts were smaller, with 1,575 cars 
of all classes received at Minneapolis 
and 1,551 at Duluth. 

Even though receipts were lighter, 
mill demand was much less aggres- 
sive, and premiums worked off some- 
what from the week’s high. Premi- 
ums on ordinary wheat ruled steady 
to somewhat firmer which along with 
the advance in basic futures brought 
ordinary qualities about 3¢ higher for 
the week. Premiums on the high pro- 
tein lots weakened, however, as the 
week advanced, and at the close Nov. 
13 were quoted about the same as a 
week ago. Based on 58-lb. test weight, 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring was quoted 
at 8¢ over the December price, 12% 
protein 11@15¢ over, 13° protein 
19@23¢ over, 14% protein 30@34¢ 
over, 15% protein 43@44¢ over and 
16% protein 56@57¢ over. A 1¢ to 
2¢ premium was paid for wheat over 
58 lb., while test weight discounts 
ran 2@4¢ for each pound under 58 
lb. The average protein content of 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.18%, 
and the durum 10.45%. 

Bids on durum wheat strengthened 
and prices averaged 5¢ higher com- 
pared with a week earlier. Light re- 
ceipts more than any activity in the 
the demand caused the stronger situ- 
ation. On Nov. 13 60-lb. test weight 


amber durum ranged $3.67@3.80. 
(For other weights, see table on 


page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Nov. 13: 





For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $ 421 
11% Protein 2.42% 
12% Protein 2 19h, 
13% Protein 2.57 % 
14% Protein H8 ly 
15% Protein 2 2.18% 
16% Protein 2.4 2.91% 
14 2¢ Premium for No. 1 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight -a4¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib 
lDamare %alé each 1% 


Moisture—l¢ 
l@i¢ each \4% 


each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 
over 14%% 
Prices Reverse 

Cash wheat equalled or exceeded 
highs for the year by the end of last 
week. Action Nov. 16 reversed the 
trend, however, as milling grades of 
cash wheat dropped as much as 3¢ 
bu. on the premium scale. Until Nov. 
13 the range for ordinary No. 1 dark 
and hard winter was 22%023¢ over 
December, 12.5% protein 2612 @42¢ 
over and 14% 2612@48¢ over. The 
trend Nov. 16 left ordinary at 22¢ 
over all types, 12.5% protein 26142@ 
39¢ over and 14% 2612@45¢ over. 
The trend in the basic December 
future was stronger, although there 
was a slight set-back Nov. 16. It 
gained 2¢ during last week to a top 
close of $2.10 Nov. 13, and the close 
on Nov. 16 was $2.0912. Demand was 
improved generally during all of last 
week, while better opportunity for 
selection at the start of this week 
caused demand to soften somewhat. 
Arrivals in Kansas City last week 
totaled 640 cars, compared with 758 
in the previous week and 732 a year 
ago. 

The of cash 


approximate range 





CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OWT) 
Flour production in principal manufac t 


turine area by 1 reportin urrentiv in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of 


production to capacity and to the total estimated 





output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 
N 14 I jou Noy. 10-15, oN 11-16, Nov, 12-1 
19 weel iv 1 1950 
Northwest 740,932 722.31 ’ s ’ iso 
Southwest 1 42 1,140.8 1°50 984 1°60 48 1 0 
Buffalo .. »TOL55S i7.s ‘ 14 158 
Central and Southeast 79,523 4 ‘ ) iit is 24 
North Pacific Coast 1.919 6S yy Bon t ‘ Ts 
Totals ‘ 4,405,134 8,229,749 ' iss 79 1” 
Percentage of total U.S. output 
*Revised, 
( Pp vear flour production 
-~ Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July lite 
Nov. 9-14, Previous Nov. 10-1 Nov. 11-16, Nov. 12-17, Now. 14 No 1h 
1953 Weel 1% eo] 19 4 au 
Northwest lol as OK ur x 1 ~ 14 ,oO4e 
Southwest 95 SS 94 ' 1} O.ose 14ASS.00 
Buffalo 124 119 wg 11 let 10,191,9 Tr a1 
Central and S. E SH so 87 " " 11.051 1 8 
No Pacific Coast 7s 77 74 4 ' 1s sad 1 
Totals 97 4 a4 i) ( i 1 GS1.7¢ 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
»-day week Flour % ae layvow \ hour ‘ 
capacity utput 1 t iy rutput { ty 
Noy 8-13 PT 4S50 72.690 oy No 8.1 Th 1 107 
Previous week TASS 41 is ST I're u “ | ” ‘1 lt 
Year ago 40.6800 818.747 rT) Year ” ’ 1 
Two vears ago H40.600 95,017 s Two vear we ‘ " j ta 
Five-year averae vs kive-vear Were OS 
Ten-year average ' Pen-yvear avera s 
60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Principal interior mill n Minnesota, in 
City (neluding Wichita and Salina) eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota 
Montana and lowa 
y-day week Flour % me 
capacity output tivity dav weel lour 1 
Nov. 8-12 1.021.500 969.51 9; capacity utput tivity 
Previous week 1,021,500 SS9.H25 SS Nov s-1 isl i 1 oF 
Year ago 1.019.750 971 7 on Previous w | ist ' ‘ "4 
Two years ago. 1,019,250 974,463 6 Yeur 16 ’ i ’ 
Five-year average o6 Tw ir vs oo ' ' 
Ten-year average 95 Five-year ay s 
len-vear a i S1 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN *Revised 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
nt ort Caroling Te 4 j 
Ken ucky North irolina rennessee, Vir Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Kinia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
5-day week Flour % nt Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
Nov. 8-12 671.400 579.522 R( »- day weel Flour ¢ 
Previous week 671,400 *550,643 x0 capacity utput tivity 
Year ago 671,000 86,365 s7 No s-13 15.000 171.019 ’ 
Two years ago 671,400 616,068 wt I’re ou weel 15,000 5.941 7 
Five-year average . SS Yeur ago 1 ” 
Ten-year average Two years agro O00 1 i if 
*Revised i year average 7 
BUFFALO Ten-year average 83 
*Revised 
5-day week Flour % ne 
capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Nov 8-1 159.500 70 . 124 Nov 8-13 133,006 ’ 1 ( 75 
Previous week in9.500 47,8 119 I’reviou wee) 138.008 " wey 
Year ago 459,500 O3,008 109 y r ag 1 ”) 1 sag 1 
Two vears ago 159.800 614,732 112 Tw years ago 122,000 1x0 147 
Five-year average 10s Five-year averane 81 
Ten-year average 10H Ten-vear avert ‘ &4 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for weel Nov 
with season total of (1) principal mills in 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 


endings 13 and prior two weel towether 
Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 











Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and leuluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 
-~— Southwest* , Northwest* Buffalo Combined’ * 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production todate production to date production to date production > cate 
Nov. 8-13 .. 25,164 472,814 15,600 RO SOT 10,71 107.46 ij 1 
Previous week ‘ 115,665 11.20 19 46 
Two wks. ago 1f 1 11.86 { 
1952 198.574 16,17 4 19,910 bof i” 1,/ ' 
1951 ri 492? 000 15,42 94,921 9.90 ) 1 1/ 14 
1950 24,969 506,623 13,9 , ur) " rate | ‘ ' 1 Is4 
1949 24,845 507,810 14,3 VILSS0 11 19.144 1 1.01K,S 
Five-yr average 25,359 495,564 15,1 41.96 ] ‘ , i l 
*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity All mill i i 
wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 13 their wheat under government loan. 


is shown in the accompanying table: Exporters were buying a little wheat 


oo 2 a ae ees}. around $2.35 bu. to fill out their re- 
No. 3 bark and Hard 2.28% @2.613 quirements for anticipated business 
nel = Bieaepaaaoate ees" in Japan. There were reports of book- 
a 8 Mae .us. 208% @ 2.114 ings of four full cargoes of wheat to 
~vapr oe yet 4 yee Japan at the end of the week for 
At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard November-December shipment. These 
winter wheat was reported selling were prepurchases as Japanese buy- 
Nov. 16 at $2.59%@2.60% bu., de- ©'S will not actually be in the mar- 


ket until next week. Reported price 
was around $2.37, f.o.b. ship. Other 
business is still very slow. Mill buy- 
ing is light due to poor flour business. 
Crop conditions are normal for this 
time of the year. Weather has been 
favorable for fall seeding operations, 


livered Texas common points, with a 
4¢ premium for 13% protein. Supplies 
were light and demand poor. 
Supplies Tight 
Wheat continues tight in the Paci- 
fic Northwest, with farmers placing 
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Nebraska’s Wheat Show Attracts Record Entry 


AT NEBRASKA WHEAT SHOW—The featured speaker 
at the 1953 Nebraska Wheat Show, held at Chadron Nov. 
4, was Sen. Dwight Griswold, (R., Neb.). In the illustra- 
tion at the left above, Leslie F. Sheffield, secretary of 
the Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn. which annually 
co-sponsors the show, is seen at the left. The senator 


CHADRON, NEB. Nebraska's 
1953 Wheat Show attracted a record 
number of entries this year, with 
total attendance at the 11th annual 
show Novy. 4 estimated at over 1,200. 

C. J. Ramig of Bayard in Banner 
county won the grand champion ex- 
hibitor’s award with a sample of 
Cheyenne testing 64 lb. Repeating as 
reserve champion exhibitor was Fred 
Elmquist of Potter in Cheyenne coun- 
ty with a 64.8 lb. test sample of cer- 
tified Cheyenne. Mr. Elmquist has 
been in the winners’ circle for some 
time, having been reserve champion 
exhibitor the past two years and prior 
to that grand champion exhibitor for 
three years. Allen Farm, a Wilcox 
FFA member, won first place in the 
central region with a 61.0 lb. sample 
of Comanche, while Walter Kriesel of 
Fairbury won first in the eastern 
region with a sample of Nebred test- 
ing 62.5 lb. 

There were a total of 529 entries, 
273 in the Nebraska market winter 
wheat division, 29 in the Nebraska 
spring wheat market division, 91 in 
the Nebraska certified seed division, 
121 in the junior division including 
FFA and 4-H entries, and 15 South 
Dakota spring and winter wheat en- 
tries. Judges H. R. Clark and H. C. 
Van Houten of the grain inspection 
department of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change stated that the over-all quali- 
ty of the samples exhibited this year 
was the best ever entered since the 
Wheat Show was originated. 

In addition to the large display of 
wheat and junior division entries, 
there were 15 educational and com- 
mercial displays set up in the audi- 
torium. Included in the displays were 
booths on flour, feeds, grain sanita- 
tion, wheat quality, weed control, 
grain drying, and fertilizers. 

A total of 123 4-H and FFA mem- 
bers, including 37 teams participated 
in the Junior Grain Judging Contest 
sponsored by the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. High individual judge was 
Lyle Shanks, a 4-H member from 
Sheridan county with 583 points out 
of a possible 600. Winning top honors 
as the high team was a Sheridan 
county 4-H team. The winning team 
will be honored at a special luncheon 
in Omaha by the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce in February. 


Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.), 
chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture, who was scheduled 


as the main speaker was grounded 
in McCook by a snow storm and was 
unable to appear on the program. 
Sen. Dwight Griswold (R., Neb.) re- 





is in the center, with Paul J. Babue, manager of the 
Chadron Milling Co., chairman of the wheat show com- 
mittee. In the illustration at the right are John R. 
Cooper, vice president of the O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, 
Neb., and Joseph B. Gregg, Morrison - Gregg - Mitchell 
Grain Co., who discussed the grain sanitation program. 


placed Sen. Aiken to speak on “The 
Agricultural Situation,” Joseph B. 
Gregg of the Morrison-Gregg-Mitchel! 
Grain Co., Kansas City presented a 
review of the grain sanitation pro- 
gram. He was followed by Wilber E. 
Ringler, extension agronomist in soils 
at the University of Nebraska, who 
discussed “The Role of Fertilizers in 
Western Nebraska Wheat Produc- 
tion.”” Also on the afternoon program 


using wheat and wheat products in 
various ways throughout the meal. 
Over 200 women were in attendance 
for the demonstration and other spe- 
cial events planned for the ladies. 

A free pancake feed was served to 
550 persons between the afternoon 
and evening programs by the Chadron 
Chamber of Commerce. The evening 
program consisted of a musical enter- 
tainment and talent show, and the 


was H. B. Lilly, president of the presentation of awards to the win- 
Gooch Milling Co., Lincoln. Mr. Lilly ners. Climaxing the evening’s enter- 
discussed the importance of main-  tainment was the selection and crown- 
taining Nebraska wheat quality by ing of the 1953 Nebraska Wheat 
growing those varieties in greatest Queen. 
demand. Sponsors of the 1953 Nebraska 
At a separate program for the Wheat Show were the Nebraska 
ladies, Mrs. Bernice Warner, home Grain Improvement Assn., the Chad- 


service advisor for the Norfolk public ron Chamber of Commerce, the Chad- 


power district, presented a demon- ron Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
stration on “Modern Menus With the Nebraska Crop Improvement 
Wheat — Cooked Electrically.” Mrs. Assn., the Nebraska Agricultural Ex- 


Warner's demonstration consisted of 
the preparation of a complete menu 


200 Years of Baking 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA.—-A demon- 
stration of pre-Revolutionary bread- 
baking methods was given at the 
formal opening of an eighteenth cen- 
tury bakery here recently. 


tension Service and the Omaha 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Bridged at Williamsburg 


Fresh-baked bread was taken from 
the archaic brick oven during cere- 
monies inaugurating the bakery and 
the newly restored and furnished bed- 
rooms of Raleigh Tavern as colonial 
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SPANS 200 YEARS—E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bakers 
Assn., Chicago, takes a loaf of bread from the oven of the colonial bake shop 
in the restored 18th century city of Williamsburg, Va. Mr. Kelley was the 
principal speaker at the recent opening of the bake shop, which, as part of 
famous old Raleigh Tavern, is the ninth of permanent exhibits perpetuating 
the crafts and skills of early America. Left to right are Parker Crutchfield, 
Jr., son of the “master baker,” Mr. Crutchfield and Mr. Kelley. 
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Williamsburg’s newest exhibits of 
eighteenth century life. 

The bakery, located in a separate 
and newly constructed kitchen build- 
ing at the rear of Raleigh Tavern, 
will be operated as a commercial 
bakeshop of colonial times with a 
master baker in costume on hand 
turning out bread and cakes by old 
techniques and recipes. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., was on hand 
to dedicate the bakery as a repre- 
sentative of the nation’s present-day 
baking industry. Mr. Kelley pointed 
out that Colonial personages needed 
the basics of life, too: 

“Patrick Henry probably said many 
things in addition to give me liberty 
or give me death,” Mr. Kelley ob- 
served. “He probably said ‘please 
pass the bread’ right here in Raleigh's 
tavern.” 

“This restored shop with its two 
or three employees was an integral 
part of the early community. Just 
as the nation has grown in the last 
200 years, so has the baking industry 
grown to thousands of small shops 
and hundreds of huge plants which 
today as then, supply the nation with 
the staff of life. 

“Striving always, then as now, the 
baker works to produce a better loaf 
of bread—and the colonial baker did 
produce a good loaf of bread. His 
product, made with all the skill and 
care of generations before him, sur- 
prisingly enough was not too differ- 
ent from the modern loaf of bread. 

“Then as now, flour was the major 
ingredient. Then as now yeast was 
an important ingredient, both from 
the standpoint of the finished prod- 
uct and from the nutritive value of 
the loaf. 

“Basically the process of manu- 
facture was greatly similar, in its 
mechanical The mixing, the 
kneading, the production of sponge, 
the baking process itself—there has 
been but little change, really, except 
in the mechanical process. Where 
the Colonial baker did all this work 
by hand, today’s baker relies on mod- 
ern machinery, mechanical devices 
which enable a more perfect and uni- 
form product and which permit large 
scale production in a shorter space 
of time. 

“And, while the modern loaf con- 
tinues the tradition of a wholesome 
basic food, it goes the earlier bread 
one better. 

“Today’s bread takes the finest 
from the experience of the past and 
combines it with the best of modern 
nutrition. The modern 


steps. 


baker uses 
milk, in the form of non-fat solids, 
in great quantities. Like his fore- 


bear, he uses quantities of eggs, but- 
ter, fruits in producing his cookies, 
cakes, pies and pastries. 

“It is interesting to note that even 
200 years ago, the American favorite 
type of bread, white bread, was a pre- 
ferred food. White bread was called 
gentlemen’s bread. Darker or whole 
wheat bread was called household 
bread. And today of the 40 million 
loaves produced daily in America, 
90% is that fine, white loaf.” 

Mr. Kelley also told of the ad- 
vancement of the baking industry 
via improved sanitation practices, en- 
richment and research, and concluded 
by telling the story of Christopher 
Ludwick, Revolutionary baker-gener- 
al, and quoting from Louis Brom- 
field’s recent poem, “Bread Is Life.” 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


90% FARMS ELECTRIFIED 

WASHINGTON Nearly 150,000 
farms in U.S. were electrified in the 
year ending June 30, 1953. This means 
that now 90.8% of all farms in US. 
are electrified. 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO., LTD., 
REPORTS $970,672 NET EARNINGS 





Hike in Preferred Dividends Cuts Per Share Earnings 
Slightly Despite Increase in Net—Additions and 
Improvements to Plants Noted 


TORONTO—tThe consolidated net 
of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., for the year ended July 31, 
1953, total $970,672 or $1.21 a com- 


mon share, compared with $950,737 


earnings 


or $1.24 a share in the previous year. 
The reduction in profits calculated on 
a share $33,000 in- 
preferred aividends paid. 
Income taxes aggregated S&880,000. 
Modest increases were achieved in 
the of flour, cereals and other 
products, but declining demands were 
encountered for stock and poultry 
feeds, Kenneth F. Wadsworth, presi- 
dent of the company, stated in the re- 
port prepared for presentation to the 


eo @ @ 
MAPLE LEAF 


basis reflects a 


crease lm 


sales 


MILLING 


stockholders. The latter situation re- 
sulted principally from the substan- 
tial reduction in the hog population 
in Canada during the year and also 
to some extent from a decrease in 
poultry production. 

Marketing of this year’s record 
crop and the large carryover from 
previous years presented a major 
problem, Mr. Wadsworth declared. 
The effect on the milling industry of 
these large stocks and related factors 
could not be accurately assessed as 
yet, but it was anticipated that the 
company would be able to maintain 
its share of both domestic and export 
business. 


and Its Subsidiaries (Other Than Controlled Bakery Companies) 
Consolidated Balance Sheet as at July 31, 195: 
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Working capital of $7,182,214 at 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
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Statement of Consolidated Profit and Loss 
For the Year Ended July 31, 1953 
Farnings from operation before deducting the charges et 
below f 7 
Income from investments S781 
$ $51,069 
Deduct 
lntere n funded bt ‘ 1 
Ley n n t i I 
iutomobiles 14 i 
Apr i ition for emy vee per 1 l 17s 
J s 
Protit before deducting taxes on income $ 1,8 S44 
Taxes income s 000 
Profit before deducting minority interest t ul ur $ ’ S44 
Deduct minority nterest in profit of sult irs 172 
Net profit for the year $ ’ ( 
Statement of Consolidated Earned Surplus 
bor the Vear Ended July 31, 1953 
Balance July 1, 19 $ 515,144 
Add net profit for the year iT) “7 
} ISD STE 
Deduct dividends declared during the vea 
On preference ha $ 
On miter hare yee May 1 bot 
Les ul liary un} I 1 Tr i i41 
§ ’ 
Balan: Juiy 1 19 $ 
ee e@ ®@ ee @ @ 
July 31, 1953, compared with $7,309,- surplus at July 31, stood at $3,027,307. 
728 a year ago. The decrease was The revealed that 


mainly due to a reduction of $355,000 
in funded debt, net capital expendi- 
tures of $761,268 and dividend pay- 
ments of $461,950. Current assets of 
$19,550,551 were reported to be ex- 
clusive of shares of controlled bak- 
eries having a market value of $1,- 
834,000. Bank advances were $1,605,- 
000 higher at $7,743,463. The earned 


report the ex- 
penditures on fixed assets during the 
year included a great many 
and improvements to. the 
plants and warehouses 
Regular quarterly dividends at the 
rate of 5% per annum were paid on 
the outstanding preference shares and 
a dividend of 25¢ a share was paid on 
the common shares May 28, 1953. 


additions 
various 





U.K. Tests on Imported Flour 
Pose Problems for Canadians 


LONDON—Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, 
the distinguished British cereal 
chemist, revealed at a meeting of the 
London and South East England 
Flour Milling Students’ Society that 
he had been engaged in testing numer- 
ous samples of Canadian flour in his 
laboratories to determine whether 
they met British nutritional require- 
ments. 

Reminding his audience that im- 
ported flour had to meet the same 
obligations as British milled flour, Dr. 
Kent-Jones declared that those con- 
cerned in Canada appeared to have 
been so much impressed by the British 
requirements that they had often put 
in half as much again of the vitamin 


constituents as was required—-an ex- 
pensive matter. 
Canadian wheat and flour, Dr. 


Kent-Jones added, was naturally rich 
in B, and so stood a very good chance 
of reaching the imposed standards 
when national flour was made. 

Tests had also been made on Aus- 
tralian flour, and because this was 
generally milled on the dry side there 
was a good chance of the portion rich 
in B,, scutellum, being powdered up 
and passing through the silks into the 
flour. Thus, the Australians were also 
in a strong position. 


Chemists’ Advice Needed 

Dr. Kent-Jones, highlighting the in- 
creasing importance of the chemist 
in the mill, said that the millers had 
been compelled to accept new respon- 
sibilities and the constant advice of 
a chemist was imperative. Certain 
nutritional standards now laid down 
by law could be enforced, and failure 
to observe them might mean the 
prosecution of those who, in the or- 
dinary prewar sense of the word, were 


straightforward and competent mil- 
lers. 
Even in the most careful and 


reputable mill there might be, sooner 
or later, through no fault of the miller 


himself, an error. If 
asked “What steps did you take to 
insure that your products complied 
with the regulations?” and the miller 
had to confess that he had done little 
or no testing, he was not likely to be 
in a position to refute a charge, the 
speaker said 

If, on the other hand, he was able 
to say that he had realized his obli- 
gations, that he had constant tests 
made of his product by his own people 
and by independent people outside, 
and that, even if the sample taken 
happened to be wrong, he could show 
many other analyses that were cor- 
rect, the magistrate was not likely 
to deem the offense a serious one 

Dealing with that portion of the 
government order instructing the ad- 
dition of 14 oz. creta praeparata to 
each 280 lb. sack flour, Dr. Kent- 
Jones declared that if in a small 
sample of flour, in the region of 20 
or 30 grams, the appropriate propor- 


the magistrate 


tion was not found, it was not evi- 
dence of any infringement of the 
order, which said “per sack.’ The 


material was such that it did not mix 
evenly and there would always be 
maldistribution so that small samples 
might be misleading. 

In connection with self-rising flour, 
Dr. Kent-Jones said that it might be 
known that certain flour was going to 
be used for this purpose and that, 
therefore, it was reasonable to sug- 
gest that creta need not added. 
Arrangements could be made to ex- 
clude creta as far as the U.K. mills 
were concerned, but it would be im- 
possible to control imported flour to 
allow this to be done. However, he 
did not think millers need show much 
concern about the matter. Given rea- 
sonable compliance with the order, 
he did not think, unless something 
unforeseen occurred, that very much 
prosecutional activity was likely to 
arise. 


(Continued on page t) 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


In your search for better 
bread, don’t overlook the 
loaf improvement you can 
get from the extra quality 


of these Star flours. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


“rm: ” 
Diamond D trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 











Sanitation Work in 
North Dakota Noted 


FARGO, N.D.—Rodent control as 
the first major step in the program 
underway in North Dakota, to pre- 
vent food grains from being con- 
taminated is reported by Wayne J. 
Colberg, entomologist at North Da- 
kota Agricultural College. Mr. Col- 
berg has summarized 12 months of 
work on the grain sanitation problem 
for the state committee of which he 
is secretary. 

Sixty rat control demonstrations to 
show farmers, elevators and handlers 
of grain effective methods of doing 
away with these pests were com- 
pleted in the year. Intensive cam- 
paigns against the rodents were con- 
ducted in some counties. 

Thirty-nine meetings were held on 
grain contamination problems, with 
an attendance of about 5,000 persons, 
according to the state summary. 
These were held in 27 counties. The 
state committee also carried on a 
publicity campaign in which news- 
papers and radio stations cooperated. 
More than 15,000 information circu- 
lars on grain sanitation were distri- 
buted. 

Increased sales of rodent control 
materials in the state are pointed to 
by the state committee as evidence of 
statewide action to prevent contami- 
nation. Also, farmers are showing 
more interest in bin spraying, in using 
grain fumigants when necessary and 
in killing weeds around grain stor- 
ages. Dealers in bin sprays were sold 
out in many areas of the state this 
fall. Others reported increased sales 
of spray materials. 

Relaxation of food and drug regula- 
tions regarding seizure of contami- 
nated grain has slowed up progress 
in the effort to clean up food grains, 
the report said. 

The state committee on grain con- 
tamination includes representatives 
of state and federal agencies, farm 
organizations, elevator and grain in- 
terests, railroads, business men and 
civic groups. This committee meets 
twice a year, and a smaller executive 
committee of 10 meets more fre- 
quently. 
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W. E. ROBERTSON JOINS 
CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


TORONTO—Walter Earle Robert- 
son of Winnipeg has been appointed 
a commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 

The appointment, announced by 
Clarence D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce, Nov. 12, has been 
made under the authority granted by 
Parliament to enlarge the board to 
four members. The others are George 
McIvor, chief commissioner; W. C. 
McNamara, assistant chief, and W. 
Riddel. In recent months the mem- 
bers of the board and senior execu- 
tives have traveled extensively as 
part of the aggressive sales policy for 
marketing wheat in overseas coun- 
tries. Further trips are being planned 
for the officials and it is expected 
that the appointment of Mr. Robert- 
son will help lessen the load carried 
by other members. 

Born in Wentworth, Ont., in 1898, 
Mr. Robertson entered the grain busi- 
ness in 1916. After 14 years in Winni- 
peg, his employers, the Alberta Pa- 
cific Grain Co., posted him to Cal- 
gary as assistant to the manager. 
During the next 13 years he rose in 
the firm until he became Calgary 
manager in 1943. In 1949 he returned 
to Winnipeg as assistant general 
manager of the Federal Grain, Ltd., 
a position he held until his move to 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
ROSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboara 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
ry BAKERS FLOUR’ 











The Quaker Oats Company 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 











MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 


Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS . MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
est Wheat Is Grow? 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 


Whitewater, Kansas 


SS BEA 











BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Vallac 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 


Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Offices: Denver, Colorado 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 
High Low Close Close 


Nov. Nov. 
9, 16, 
1953 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Ine. 33 24%, 254%, 2544 
Allis-Chalmers 59% 41% 45% 4 
Am, Cyanamid 554, 415Q 48% «49 
A-D-M Co. 52 30 33 32% 
Borden 60 524% SiMe 56% 
Cont, Baking Co. 25% 185, 22 Bey 
Pfd, $5.50 95% 895% 93% 93% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 16% 67% HMw WK 
Ptd. $7 174 161 173% 74 
Cream of Wheat 27% 25% 26%, 26% 
Dow Chemical 1354 33% 36% 36% 
Pid. $4 A 102% 94% 102% 
Gen, Baking Co, lig W% IIl% WK 
Pid, $8 155 142 1464 
Gen, Foods Corp. 59% 5O™m 58 59% 
Gen. Mills, Ine, 61 HS 4 59', 60% 
Pid. 5% 124% 113% 120%, 
Merck & Co. 2% iW 20%, 21% 
Ptd, $3.50 964%, 91% 95% 9614 
Pid. $4 il 92%, 984, Y8 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 38 34 35% 35% 
Pid, $7 174 158% 172% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 37%, 32 32% 32% 
Proc. & Gamble 68% 5934 66%, 66 
Quaker Oats Co. 30% 25% 284 27% 
SS ere 146% 131%, 144% 143% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd. 96 86 . 
St. Regis Paper Co. 235% 17% 19% 19% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 29% 25 23 27% 
Pfd. $4.50 . 91 8034 89 
Sterling Drug : 35%, 32% 34% 34% 
Sunshine Bis., Ine. 71% #66 70% W%, 


Victor Chem. Wks. 28%, 24% 27% 28 
Pfd, $3.50 92 88 91 
Ward Baking Co. 25 18% 231%, 23% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 92 94 
Am, Cyanamid, Pfd. 135 137 
Dow Chem.,, $3.25 2nd Pfd. 35% 36% 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pid. 91% 94 
Gen, Mills, Inec., 354° Pfd. 119 124 
Pillsbury M., Ine., $# Ptd. 99l, 100% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 95% 97% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 91, 93 
United Biscuit of America 36 36% 
United Biscuit of America, 


Pid. $4.50 104 107 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd, 106%, lol's 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 

change: 
High Low Close Close 


Nov. Nov. 
9, 16, 
1953 1953 1953 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 164% 144% 164 
Pid. $5 135% 129%4 133% 132 
Hathaway Bak., 
ine.. “a” 12% 9% 9% 9% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 23%, 17% 18 
Novadel-Agene 29%, 20% 2A 
Wagner Bak. Co. R% rh 4 T% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 3% 3uM% 


Horn & Hardart Corp. 


of New York, $ Pfd. 99 100% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $8 Pfd. 131 132 
Omar, Ine. .. : 17% 1k% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 109 110% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 8% 9 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Low Close Close 
Oct. Nov. 


30, 6, 
1953— 1953 1953 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Dee: We ass Sl 16 419 48 
Can. Bakeries : 4 il 13 12 
Can, Food Prod. 4 2u% 3 3 
d ae . 10 5 7! 6! 
PRE, 20% ‘ . & 5 5S Bo 
Catelli Food, A 19 13 14 13% 
Consol, Bakeries 9% 7 x 1% 
Federal Grain 21% 14 20 214% 
Pa... 27 24 25 26 
Gen. Bakeries 6.00 4.90 5K 5% 
Lake of the Woods 33% 28% 29 28, 
_ Seer . 144 «138 142% 142% 
Maple Leaf Mig. 9 6% 7% 7% 
Pfd. eps 90 80 81% Bf 
Ogilvie Flour 33 29%, 30% 31% 
Pfd. ; 160 144 150 150 
United Grain, A... 18 17 17 1i% 
George Weston 34 264% 32%, 32% 
Ptd. 41%% 98% 91% 95% 96% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 


Catelli Food, B ‘ . 19% 
Inter-City Bakeries 16 19 
Int. Milling, Pfd.* . a RO 
McCabe Grain, A cocsccecs BBG 13 
McCabe Grain, B ‘ 12% 

Mid Pacific Grain 14% 15 
Reliance Grain ............. .20 ema 
St. Lawrence Fl., Pfd. 120 
Standard Brands* er : 29 
Toronto Elevators 13% 13% 


*U.S. funds, 
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U.S. POPULATION TO ZOOM 

NEWARK, DEL. — U.S. farmers 
must be prepared to produce enough 
food for 200 million citizens by 1975, 
warns the Delaware Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








Chor More Than DQ) Years 


Millers of.... 


OUALITY 
FLOURS 


“WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

Rye Fiours 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


Millers of-HARD SPRING 
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The-Northwestert Millet 
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SINCE 1873 serving the flour milling 
industry—from the wheat field to the 
consumer's table through all phases 
of processing and distributing 


BECOME A WEEKLY READER 


Use This Coupon To Subscribe Today 


[] One year $4 
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Which “Come Fust”’: 
Bread or Beer? 
AS \CIATED PRESS makes good 


“copy” from the reported views 
of scientists on whether it was desire 
for beer or for bread that made 
primitive man settle down and be- 
come a farmer growing cereals. 

The question is debated by nine 
scientists writing in the Journal of 
the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation. Their views are based on 
archeological, anthropological and 
ethnological data. 

Some, reports AP, find evidence it 
was thirst for beer that started agri- 
culture and villages, ending the day 
of nomadic hunting-and-fishing life. 
Others vote for bread as the first 
goal. 

The beer-or-bread question was 
raised by Prof. Jonathan D. Sauer, 
department of botany, University of 
Wisconsin. At some time, he says, 
humans discovered that a mash of 
fermented grain yields a “palatable 
and nutritious beverage’’—beer. 

The early forms of grains grown 
by primitive man, in the Near East or 
other centers of civilization, yielded 
little grain for much labor, says Dr. 
Sauer, who adds: 


For Bigger Reward 

“Planting and harvesting small 
grains without the plow or other effi- 
cient tools would seem to me to be a 
game scarcely worth the candle ex- 
cept for a more rewarding stake than 
food.” 

Discoveries made digging in long- 
buried primitive towns often find 
wheat and barley together. This com- 
panionship of two grains, especially 
the barley, seems “easier to account 
for in terms of a beer recipe than in 
terms of a carbohydrate foodstuff.” 

Dr. Paul C. Mangelsdorf, geneticist 
who directs Harvard University’s bo- 


tanical museum, says the early 
cereals of the Near East all had 
tough glumes or chaff which made 


them virtually useless for bread-mak- 
ing--but they could be used to brew 
beer. But, he adds that man “cannot 
live on beer alone, and not too satis- 
factorily on beer and meat.’”’ Humans 
of that time needed the carbohy- 
drates from cereals to improve their 
diet. 
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cient Mesopotamia,” says men per- 
haps learned to make beer because 
they had already discovered the need 
for preserving fruits such as dates 
and berries—foods which were dis- 
covered before grains. Alcoholic 
drinks then followed techniques for 
preserving fruits. 
¥ ¥ 

Editor’s Note—A millin’ friend of 
ours makes the whimsical observa- 
tion that some flour mills hedge the 
question of “which come fust’” by 
having their elevator divisions sell 
barley to brewers, rye to distillers. 


ee @ 
“THE BAG, MAN’S SERVANT’’— 
Such it has been, from caveman to 
early caravan, and Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. makes good copy of this _his- 
torical circumstance in its 1953-54 
calendar, just now in circulation. 
Some of the more unique phases of 
the bag’s life span are illustrated and 
described in this large, handsome 
publication, concerning which a 
Bemis spokesman says: 

“We have long toyed with the idea 
that a kind of panorama of its (the 
bag’s works and days would be of 
interest. ... From time immemorial 
the bag has been the faithful ser- 
vant of man. Like the rain, it has 
been no respecter of persons. Its 
ministrations have extended to the 
just and the unjust. It has been no 
stranger in the seats of the mighty 
and has been indispensable in cot and 
hovel. So universal has been its em- 
ployment, so much has it been taken 
for granted, that the pen of the an- 
nalist gives it infrequent mention. 

. Yet it has been with us from 
the great days of Egypt, Nineveh and 
Tyre, to Athens and Rome and Jeru- 
salem and on through medieval Paris 
and London to our own times.” 

The first bag, it would seem, was 
undoubtedly one which some name- 
less caveman devised of animal skin 








to carry his drinking water on his 
hunts for mastodon and roc. And 
here are some further relations ex- 
tracted from the calendar: 

“The Bible tells that Joseph, in 
Egypt, sent his brothers back to 
Canaan, each carrying a bag of grain. 
A steward from Joseph overtook 
them and instructed that the bags 
be opened and in Benjamin's 
was found the silver cup which Jo- 
seph had placed there as a ruse to 
have his youngest brother returned 
to him. 

“The New Testament relates that 
Judas Iscariot, as keeper of the funds 
of Christ and the Disciples, carried 
the money in a bag. 

“Among the most interesting mills 
with which bags have been associated 
were the floating mills of the River 
Tiber, at Rome. About 536 A.D., 
when Rome was besieged and lack 
of milled grain threatened the city 
with starvation, floating mills were 
built in the Tiber . . . floating struc- 
tures because they required no dams 
and could be easily moved to take 
advantage of shifting currents. 

“Bags served as part of the dis- 
guise of English soldiers who, during 
the reign of Henry VI, rescued a 
group of Englishmen imprisoned in a 
castle by the French. Six English 
soldiers, dressed as local countrymen 
and carrying bags of ‘corne and vit- 
tels, were admitted to the castle, 
where they and the prisoners laid 
plans for their friends outside. These 
liberators then entered the castle 
and ‘slue and tooke all the French- 
men, and set the Englishmen at lib- 
ertie.’ 

“The early settlers of our country 
were greatly dependent on bags, for, 
among other things, they had to 
carry their own grain to mill and 
their meal and flour home. 

“In the 10th Century, there reigned 
in Cairo a Khalif named Aziz. He 
wished one day for a dish of Balbek 





“Ever sence back yonder when I was a little runt chewin’ 
lick’rice root an’ learnin’ to spit,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 







the Fish River Roller Mills, “I al- 
ways kinder hated proverbs that let 
on the way to get rich is to cry every 
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cherries, grown in far-off India. His 
resourceful Wazir provided 600 car- 
rier pigeons and had attached to 
either leg of each bird a small silk 
bag containing a single cherry. The 
birds were released and, by air 
transit, the Khalif received his bow] 
of cherries. 

“Possibly the first commercial use 
of mesh bags was made by pearl 
fishers in the 13th Century. Marco 
Polo, in the accounts of his travels, 
told of the pearl fishers of Malabar, 
who, before diving for pearl-bearing 
shellfish, tied mesh bags round their 
waists in which to collect the 
shellfish. 

“Bags were once involved in ‘buy- 
ing off’ an extravagant English king. 
Edward III of England, coveted the 
French throne and his efforts 
to win it were so costly to England 
that, in 1339, Parliament persuaded 
him to make concessions in his ex- 
pansion plans. In return, Edward was 
given an annual grant of 20,000 bags 
of wool, each worth, in those days, 
five pounds of English money.” 


Unincorporated businesses — that 
is, mostly small businessmen, profes- 
sional people and farmers—have re- 
ceived approximately 15% of the 
national income since 1929, according 
to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U.S. 


also, 


Twenty-five years ago, says Food 
Engineering, 46 operators in the av- 
erage pie-packaging line handled 
about 600 pies an hour. Today three 
girls, with modern machinery, can 
pack 4,800 an hour. Thus, hourly 
output per worker has risen 167%. 


THE WINDS OF AUTUMN 


Again I hear the winds of autumn 
humming— 
As I have heard in days of long 
ago— 
In brown, shocked fields I hear their 
tireless strumming 
Over the sturdy stubble where the 
snow 


In newness soon will drift with 
muffled falling 
And along the winding creeks 


where willows sway. 


time you let loose of a penny. 
But the other day down to Pap 





Dr. Mangelsdorf thinks the earliest 


I hear in memory the long winds 
cereals were used not for bread or si . 


: a : : eZ ’ . callin 
beer, but for parching i popping, to & Stone’s store when I see Mis’ Over a _— grown starkly limned 
make them edible by freeing them Buck Sawver h husban’ and gre 
from the encumbering glumes or in- dink ha page gers . heir. insi i 
iciekac yeoteten got a bank, sellin’ eggs an the I — old insistence and their 


wife of Whack Adams, who 
ain’t worth a dipperful of 
branch water, buyin’ ’em, I up 
an’ allowed to Pap Stone that 
maybe there’s some sense in them axims. Pap, who was 
weighin’ out sugar, said he reckoned he wouldn’t take sides, 


Beer Possibly Accident 
Several scientists believe the first 
use of cereals was in a kind of gruel 
or porridge. Dr. Ralph Linton, Yale 
University anthropologist, says beer 
may have resulted from accidental 
souring of a thin gruel made from 


Their song through prairie grasses, 
sere and curled, 
Their lingering plaint in whitened 
cottonwoods 
And lute-limbed orchards where no 
leaf is twirled. 
I hear the autumn winds run free 


sprouted grain, left standi i : : . and fleet, 
a 2 iin, left standing in an seein’ he set in for a dime a dozen profit any way they The voice triumphant of the winter 
A. Leo Oppenheim, author of “On fixed it. wheat. 


Beer and Brewing Techniques in An- 





Maude Rene Princehouse. 
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BUSINESS GOES A-COURTING 

ROAD programs designed to entrench them- 

selves more securely with their own stock- 
holders and the public at large are being carried 
on by increasing numbers of corporations, large 
and small, outstanding examples of which are to 
be found in the flour, grain, feed and baking in- 
dustries. Shareholders are being wooed with friend- 
liness, facts and information. 

The story of this development on the American 
economic scene is well told by Bertrand W. Hall, 
financial public relations counsel and author of 
“A New Force in Corporate Growth,” just pub- 
lished by Lind Brothers, 121 Varick Street, New 
York. 

Among the realities dictating corporate policies, 

Mr. Hall says, are the drastic redistribution of 
wealth and national income which has been going 
on during the past two decades. In consequence of 
this development the small investor, growing in 
numbers, has become increasingly important to 
corporate enterprise. 
‘Love That Stockholder’ pays 
Mr. Hall asserts. “Corporations can 
derive many specific advantages by building better 
relations with stockholders and a stronger position 
with the investing public.” 


“The policy of 
handsomely,” 


Mr. Hall's study explains briefly the necessity 
for special corporate programs directed toward 
stockholders and investors, and summarizes the 
potential benefits for both corporations and stock- 
holders. It provides a practical guide for a program 
of financial public relations, and advocates a man- 
agement policy of “listening” as well as “telling.” 
The study suggests “where to listen” for comments 
and opinions on a company and likewise covers 
numerous ways “‘to tell’ corporate news and infor- 
mation to stockholders and investors generally. 

In a foreword, Weston Smith, executive vice 
president of Financial World, states: “The oppor- 
tunities outlined deserve serious study by cor- 
poration executives, and may suggest re-examina- 
tion of present policies and practices in the area 
of stockholder and financial community relations.” 
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FACTS THAT ARE NOT FACTS 

EN. FRANK CARLSON, chairman of the Citi- 
S zens Advisory Council to the Senate Postoffice 
Committee, 
study of 


which is making a 


postal rates, says that 


comprehensive 
“the argument 
about Postoffice rates frequently revolves around 
facts that are not facts at all.’ His position, which 
is likely to be that of the committee, is that the 
inequities of the present cost ascertainment sys- 
tem of the Postoffice make it appear as if news- 
paper and magazine distribution is responsible for 
a large part of the postal deficit—$240 million of 
which is arbitrarily allocated to second class mail. 

Addressing a recent meeting of the National 
Editorial Assn., Sen. Carlson took the Postoffice 
Department to task for loose and unsupported 
statements about second class matter. He said: 
“The entire rate structure of the Postoffice is due 
for a searching Congressional examination. Not 
being subject to all the usual laws of the market 
place, this rate structure is bound to be in some 
measure arbitrary and even capricious. Let me 
give you an example of the confusion that sur- 
whole question of the relationship 
between rates and costs. The statement has re- 
peatedly been made by members of the Postoffice 
staff that the loss on second class mail was $240 
million last year, and that recently proposed rate 
increases for second class will reduce that loss by 
only 9%. That $240 million figure has been re- 
peated again and again, by speaker after speaker, 
until many Americans, including even some mem- 
bers of Congress have come to accept it as a fact. 
But it is not a fact. There have been no calcula- 
tions that can be accepted as to the amount of 
actual loss on second class mail—if there really is 


rounds the 
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any loss. The $240 million figure is the result of 
arbitrary allocations of all postal costs among the 
various classes of mail—no matter how these costs 
were incurred. These cost allocations make no 
allowance, for example, for the fact that the 
Postoffice was designed primarily for the quickest 
and best possible handling of first class mail.” 

Citing a report by Postmaster General Brown 
in 1930 to the effect that the servicing of first 
class mail was the primary and paramount factor 
in postal service, Sen. Carlson said: 

“If it were not for factors like those mentioned 
by Postmaster General Brown, we would require 
only a small fraction of our present 41,000 post- 
offices. Would it not be reasonable to assume that 
secondary classes of mail should not be charged 
for expenses which would go on even if those 
classes were not in existence? Many mail users 
think so. But the Postoffice has set up a cost ap- 
portionment system which charges each class of 
mail according to size, weight, number of pieces, 
and other factors which can be physically meas- 
ured. Because second class is charged with so 
many costs which are not incurred primarily by 
that class, the $240 million loss which the Post- 
office Department charges to second class mail is 
very nearly as dubious as if it were pulled out of 
a spinning drum.” 

Turning to the subject of costs and rate mak- 
ing, the Senator insisted: “But even if the figure 
were not meaningless—even if it were accepted 
by everybody, including the publishers, as being 
entirely accurate—-it would be irrelevant in rate 
setting. Cost figures cannot reflect the special 
values rendered by publishers through the facilities 
of second class mail. Surely these values should 
be reflected’ in second class postal rate.” 

Newspaper and magazine rates have already 
been stepped up sharply. Next year the increase 
will amount to 30%. But the Postoffice proposes 
further increases. The problem, however, is by 
no means so simple as to be remediable by merely 
raising rates. It involves economies of operation 
that have been repeatedly suggested but 
attempted. It involves methods of 
costs over the various mail classifications and 
services. But above all it involves the whole 
philosophy of the postal service. 

The primary purpose of the Postoffice organ- 
ization is the delivery of personal messages, public 
information and business communications in re- 
tainable form to all sections of the country. This 
service is performed by the government at a 
nominal charge in the interest of the people as a 
whole and regardless of the expense of handling 
an individual piece of mail. 

Public understanding of the matter is confused 
by a widespread feeling that Postoffice operations 
represent in part the payment of two kinds of 
subsidy—one to certain users of the postal services 
(among them publishers) and one to the transpor- 
tation industries. Whether this belief is correct 
rests upon the fundamental concept of the public 
purpose of the Postoffice. Is it a service, is it a 
business or is it a combination of the two? Cer- 
tainly the income is less than the expenditures, 
but this fact does not necessarily mean that the 
deficit is a subsidy. Before any decision can be 
reached in this regard there must first be careful 
survey and decision regarding the fundamental 
concept or reason for the Postoffice. Then cost 
accounting must be devised which will fairly indi- 
cate the responsibility for the expense. And, finally, 


never 
distributing 


a separate decision must be made respecting each 
individual type of service: should it be self-sus- 
taining, should it be a partial subsidy, or should 
it be a legitimate government expense like the 
departmental activities in connection with agri- 
culture, commerce, labor, ete.? Only when such 
information has been determined can this trouble- 
some problem be resolved. 

Publishers hold no stubborn conviction 
there must be no further increases in rates. 
Neither do they resist changes in the original 
Postoffice philosophy. All they ask is that such 
changes should be made on their merits and not 
under cover of a budget blitz designed to remedy 
department deficits which are as likely to be due 
to inefficiencies of operation as to inadequate 
rates. 


that 
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ANOTHER THOUGHT ON SURPLUSES— 
As long as we have records of man’s sojourn on 
this earth going back for thousands of years, his 
greatest and continued dread has been of a 
scarcity of food. Today, at least in the United 
States and Canada, we have an abundance of man’s 
primary and best food—wheat. Surely it is better 
to have to cope with a problem of abundance than 
it would be to have to cope with all the starvation 
and misery that follows a grain scarcity; which 
could quite easily be the condition today had 
Nature, with her rainfall and other conditions, 
been less generous during the past few years.— 
H. G. L. Strange, Director, Agricultural Research 
Department, Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
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THE THREE-D TAXPAYER 
Bye is the newest thing in Hollywood, 

but it’s an old, old story to millions of tax- 
payers. They don’t need Polaroid glasses to see 
the injustice in triple taxation. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. has 
pointed this out to the House Ways and Means 
Committee in a statement which declared that 
the multiple taxation provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code are unfair and unjust, 

Here's how 3-D taxation works against the 
investor—-the man whose savings pay for the costly 
tools that provide employment and make possible 
our tremendous production of goods and services: 

1. He pays a tax on his earnings. If he can save 
some of this money, which already has been taxed, 
he is free to invest it in stocks. 

2. If the investor has purchased stock in a 
corporation, the corporation pays a tax on what- 
ever it earns before paying the investor his divi- 
dends. 

3. The investor, finally, must pay a tax on the 
dividends he receives from the corporation profits. 

The investor's dollar has thus been exposed to 
three tax collections. He pays income tax on taxed 
dividends of taxed savings. 

The chamber opposes such multiple taxation 
not only because it is unfair to the individual tax- 
payer but because it places a ball and chain on our 
dynamic expanding economy by drying up sources 
of investment capital. 

The elimination of multiple taxation would en- 
courage more men and women to invest their sav- 
ings in business ventures. This would mean more 
jobs, more production and better living for all. 
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“Surpluses” should not be dealt with as prob- 


lems—but as opportunities. They stand as a 
challenge to management—all the way along the 
line, from the farm to national and world leader- 
ship. Leadership needs frankly to admit failure 
to the extent that it fails to successfully move 
abundant production into use when there are 
unsatisfied needs in the U.S. and around the 
world.—True D. Morse, undersecretary of agri- 
culture. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Winter Fair 

A major event in Canada’s agricul- 
tural year is the Royal Winter Fair 
which opened its eight day session in 
Toronto Nov. 13. Inaugurated in 1922 
by a small group of Canadian en- 
thusiasts, the event has now assumed 
international importance with Ameri- 


can and British exhibitors promi- 
nently represented, 
Of primary interest to those en- 


gaged in the breadstuffs and animal 
feedstuffs trades are the classes de- 
voted to grain, with many of the 
sections ranking as world champion- 
ships. Trade interest is evidenced by 
the number of well known firms pre- 
senting for these competi- 
tions and included among them are 
the Quaker Oats Company of Canada, 
Ltd., which provides the oats trophy, 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd., donors of the 


trophies 


corn trophy and Parrish and Heim- 
becker, Ltd., responsible for the rye 
award. The Canadian National Rail- 


ways provides the trophy awarded to 
the champion wheat grower. 

While western Canada is again 
favored to take the world wheat title 
with the hard spring wheat for which 
it is famous, new wheat cham- 
pionships, open to international com- 
petition but not carrying world 
crowns With them, have been set up. 
One is for hard, the other for soft 
wheat. Fall sown wheat, which is a 
more important grain crop in eastern 
Canada, the U.S. and the U.K. than it 
is on the prairies has always been 
eligible to compete for the wheat 
title at the fair. However, soft wheat 
has only topped the lists once in the 


two 


fair’s history, and that was in the 
prewar years when supremacy did 
not carry with it the international 


championship. This: year the scope of 
the competition has been widened and 
the world winner will be selected 
from the top entries in both the hard 
wheat and soft wheat 


British Attempt 


In its first appearance at the Royal 
last year, the U.K. captured the world 
championship for rye seed with an 
exhibit by Elsoms of Spalding, a well 
known house. Several section 
awards were also taken and this year 
Dr. W. F. Darke, agricultural advisor 
to the U.K. High Commissioner to 
Canada, has been working to increase 
the number of British entries. 

It has not yet been announced 
whether the British will compete in 
the wheat section. Last year they ex- 
hibited a sample of the world’s record 


classes. 


seed 


yield of wheat, 125 bu. to the acre, 
taken from a nine acre crop of soft 
red winter wheat grown at King’s 
Lynn in Norfolk. British representa- 


tives at last year’s fair noticed that 
the samples shown by other competi- 
tors were hand picked whereas their 
own were presented unselected. Hav- 
ing learned this particular trick of 
the trade, it can be expected that the 
British will make an even. better 
showing this vear. 


U.S. Dominates 


In the corn class the U.S. has 
dominated the field for four years, 
despite strenuous efforts by eastern 
Canadian growers to beat them. Corn 
from Illinois took titles in 1949, 1950 
and 1951 while an entry by Charles 
N. Fischer of Shelbyville, Ind., headed 
the class last year. U.S. farmers are 
also reported to be planning an as- 


sault on the soybean title which for 
the past two years has gone to south- 
western Ontario where an increasing 
acreage is being devoted to the crop. 
However, soybeans are a traditional 
American crop and the competition 
is expected to be intense. 


Bakery Goods Sales 


Preliminary estimates released by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
show that the sales of bread and 
other bakery products in Canada dur- 
ing 1952, set at a value of $259,956,- 
000 were 6% higher than the 1951 
figure of $245,288,370. 

The consumption of hard wheat 
flour used for bread rose from 5,259,- 
436 bbl. in 1951 to 5,406,000 bbl. in 
1952. The consumption of soft wheat 
flour, however, dipped from 1951's 
296,979 bbl. to 285,000 bbl. The actual 
production of bread in 1952 was esti- 
mated at 1,517,810,000 lb. compared 
with 1,416,961,847 Ib. in 1951. 

Salaries and wages paid by the 
trade totaled $75,169,000, represent- 
ing 29% of sales compared with 
27.4% of sales in 1951. Raw mate- 
rials in 1952 cost $122,072,000, being 
47% of sales compared with 49.5% of 
sales in 1951. These figures indicate 
that the lower cost of raw materials 
in 1952 amounting to 2.5% of sales, 
were partially offset by an increase in 
the cost of labor, estimated at 1.6% 
of the sales. 

Commenting on these figures, The 
National Council of the Baking In- 
dustry states that there is good rea- 
son to believe that both raw mate- 
rials and labor costs have increased 
substantially through 1953. 


Sterling Food Deals 
Latest reports from London in con- 


nection with the purchase of US. 
agricultural surpluses for sterling in- 


dicate that Canadian fears of a loss 
of wheat and flour business in the 
U.K. market are so far unconfirmed. 

Britain’s share of the funds allo- 
cated has been assessed at between 
$15 million and $25 million and some 
of this has already been used for the 
purchase of tobacco covering a volume 
over and above Britain’s usual off- 
take. The only other U.S. products 
mentioned in connection with British 
shipments are beef and lard. The Mu- 
tual Security Act provides that sales 
must not displace the usual market- 
ings of the U.S. or friendly countries, 
a phrase which covers nearly all U.K. 
sources of supply including wheat and 
flour from Canada. 


Free Wheat 


Canada’s problem of disposing of 
heavy wheat surpluses will not be 
solved by an humanitarian idea of 
giving wheat away, according to El- 
more Philpott, newspaper columnist 
and member of parliament for Van- 
couver South. 

Mr. Philpott, speaking in Regina, 
said that the distribution of food must 
be based on hard headed economic 
principles to avoid disrupting the 
regular channels of trade. He added 
that there was no surplus of food in 
the world and there never was a sur- 
plus in all history. What actually ex- 
isted was a distinct local commercial 
food surplus. 
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REPORTED GRAIN TIE-UP 
DENIED BY GEORGE McIVOR 


TORONTO George H. MclIvor, 
chief commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, has categorically de- 
nied reports of a grain tie-up due to 
the gathering of three successive big 
prairie crops. He revealed that grain 
had been moving in very substantial 
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volume, a phase of the grain situation 
in Canada, which, he believed, had 
not received the publicity it war- 
ranted. 

Mr. MclIvor, addressing the annual 
general meeting of United Grain Ele- 
vators at Winnipeg Nov. 5, said that 
while prairie elevators were congest- 
ed at the start of the current crop 
year, much had been accomplished in 
the intervening period. Producers had 
marketed 208 million bushels of grain, 
compared with 254 million a year ago, 
and shipments of grain from country 
elevators totaled 181 million bushels, 
compared with 188 million a year ago. 
Grain exports to Oct. 28 totaled 132 
million bushels compared with 144 
million at the same time last year. 

Pointing out that three large crops 
had given Canada 3,500 million bush- 
els in 26 months, Mr. MclIvor said, 
“When the board has had three full 
crop years to deal with three large 
crops, the situation will be consider- 
ably changed. By that time I hope 
that very substantial quantities of 
grain now in Canada will have been 
disposed of at home and abroad, and 
that stocks of grain on farms will 
have been greatly reduced. 

Mr. MclIvor declared that despite 
good crops in Europe, reserves of im- 
ported wheat and increased farm 
mechanization, European’ countries 
would still require a large volume of 
imported wheat and the board aimed 
to obtain a fair share of their market. 
He added that in recent years, Asia, 
Central, and South America had also 
become important markets for Cana- 
dian grain. 
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CANADIAN FEED OUTPUT UP 

WINNIPEG—August production of 
prepared stock and poultry feeds in 
Canada showed an increase from last 
year’s corresponding total, according 
to figures released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. August, 1953, 
production stood at 170,646 tons com- 
pared with 168,666 tons a year ago. 
This brought the cumulative total 
for the first eight months of 1953 to 
1,304,801 tons as compared. with 
1,419,214 in the same period in 1952. 








Overseas Newsnotes ... By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





U.K. Flour Trade 


The British Ministry of Food set a 
price of 95/- 280 lb. sack delivered for 
imported flour sold to recognized flour 
importers, under the scheme for the 
dispersal of security stocks in the 
week beginning Nov. 9. This price is 
equivalent to $13.30 based on an ex- 
change rate of $2.80 to the pound 
sterling. 

November offerings to the trade, it 
had previously been announced by the 
authorities, would be 26,000 tons with 
21,000 tons to follow during Decem- 
ber. It was understood that most of 
the flour involved in the initial stages 
would be “unrestored” which meant 
that the importers would have to sell 
it to the British millers for admixture 
with their own production. The alter- 
native open to them was to sell it for 
other than human consumption. At a 
later stage some “restored” flour in 
branded bags will be available and 
the importers will be able to sell this 
on the open market. 

Market reports indicate that the 
demand for 72% extraction flour con- 
tinues to be very slow with plant 
bakers showing little interest. Small 
bakers, producing specialty loaves, 


are taking small supplies but this 
trade is primarily limited to England. 

The home millers are quoting 105/6, 
equivalent to $14.77, for national flour 
in 280 lb. sacks, with a discount of 21¢ 
to large buyers and 14¢ to buyers of 
500 sacks or more. The country mills 
are stated to be selling their soft 
wheat flour, manufactured from an 
all English grist, at 90/- to 95/- or 
$12.60@13.30 sack. 


Millfeed Troubles 


Millfeed is reported to be a drug 
on the market and one country miller 
is stated to have accepted an order 
for bran at £15.5.0 long ton ex mill, 
a price equivalent to $42.70. Prices 
quoted by other sources are down to 
£16.10.0, or $46.20, for bran with mid- 
dlings set at £18 or $50.40 on a falling 
market. 

The demand is reported to be very 
small for straight feeding. Some mills 
are able to clear their stocks by tak- 
ing a cheap price while at others sup- 
plies are mounting. The large millers, 
however, are able to utilize millfeed 
in their own feedstuffs manufacturing 
plants and this has enabled them to 
so a correspondingly lower price for 
flour. 


Warning 


The British Baker, a London trade 
publication, considers that the gospel 
is gradually spreading that produc- 
tion of the white loaf is not worth 
the trouble. The paper adds “Unless 
the industry can shake off that feel- 
ing of despondency and continually 
teach the public that the new forti- 
fied white loaf is value for money the 
day may come when the lack of such 
a policy will be regretted.” 


French Deal 


The French government has ar- 
ranged to purchase 20,000 tons of 
corn from the Argentine and this will 
be sold on the domestic market at a 
profit sufficient to cover losses taken 
on the sale of 11,700 tons wheat. 

Under the French system export 
wheat is sold at a loss and this 
method is being used in an attempt to 
rectify the adverse balance. This 
operation is credited with allowing 
the sale of wheat to the U.K. at 
$69.65@71.40, the price depending 
upon the port of discharge. 
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FEDERAL GRAIN, LTD., 
SHOWS RECORD INCOME 


TORONTO — Federal Grain, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, has reported a net profit 
of $1,185,545 for the year ended July 
31, 1953, a figure representing the 
hig hest level achieved in the com- 
pany’s history. The profit was nearly 
40% greater than that of $847,782 
reported last year. The volume of 
grain handled also reached a new 
peak 

H. E. Sellers, president of the com- 
pany, declared that the current heavy 
crop of grain on the prairies, together 
with the large carryover from last 
year, presented a serious storage 
problem both to producers and grain 
companies. The producer’s real prob- 
lem, he added, might arise from his 
inability to receive payment for his 
grain 

Present conditions, Mr. Sellers con- 
tinued, indicated a smaller volume of 
grain to be handled during the com- 
ing year due to the congestion at 
elevators and if the situation con- 
tinued it would affect earnings ad- 
versely 
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The company’s capital expenditures 
during the year under review included 
$580,000 for the construction of 
annexes to provide additional storage 
space and $138,000 for building, ac- 
quiring and remodeling country ele- 
vators and adding extra equipment. 

Buckerfield’s, Ltd., a British Colum- 
bia subsidiary, manufacturing feeds 
and feed supplements, also had a 
satisfactory year, Mr. Sellers re- 
ported. 





Imported Flour 





(Continued from page 17) 


Dr. Kent-Jones saw the vitamin 
problem in a different light. Here the 
requirement was not a certain amount 
in each sack but a fixed amount in 
100 grams. One could not argue, he 
claimed, that a given 100 grams 
might be wrong but another 100 
grams would be right. 

In passing, he noted that the stand- 
ards laid down in the U.K. were very 
much lower than those in the USS. 
What was being attempted in the 
U.K. was to bring white flour, broadly 
speaking, to the standard of 80° ex- 
traction, and not to the standard of 
wholemeal, so that there was a big 
difference in the levels laid down for 
the two countries. 

In Britain, the Vitamin B, level was 
set at .24 mgs. for 100 grams com- 
pared with .45-.54 mgs. in the USS. 
The British nicotinic acid level was 
set at 1.60 mgs. compared with 3.55 
to 4.45 in the U.S. while the com- 
parative figures for iron were 1.65 
mgs. and 2.90-3.65 mgs. The Ameri- 
can standard also included riboflavin 
at .27 to 34 but this was omitted 
from the U.K. regulations, he pointed 
out. 

Flour Short Vitamins 

It was revealed by Dr. 
that something like 40% 
extraction flour ergrmee has been 
under .18 mgs. B, in 100 grams. The 
government chemist was pom in 
taking a large number of samples for 
the Ministry of Food and the depart- 
ment claimed to be able to estimate 
the amount of nicotinic acid in flour, 
something that was beyond the ca- 
pacity of the average public analyst. 

Dr. Kent-Jones mentioned that 
there was no compulsion on millers 
to disclose their exact grists, and he 
advised appeal to higher authorities 
when the information was demanded. 
More B, was often contained in strong 
grists than in weak and all the infor- 
mation that need be given was 
whether the flour was made from 
weak English or strong imported 
wheat, he said. 


Kent-Jones 
of the 80% 
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Dr. Kent-Jones stated that the gov- 
ernment chemist, the research asso- 
ciation and his laboratory has the 
enormous job of analyzing flours for 
nearly every known vitamin in order 
to make certain that what he called 
“simulated” national flour, really was 
nutritionally equivalent to 80°) ex- 
traction. He had said elsewhere, and 
had been challenged on it, that one 
could not step up national flours with 
extra vitamin content. 

The government's flour order, he 
stressed, defined national flour and it 
should be either 80° extraction o1 
contain substantially the same nature 
and with substantially the same quan- 
tities and proportions of constituents 
as 80° flour. Quite certainly, he de- 
clared, it would be illegal to add a 
master mix containing only 
nutrients to a “simulated” 
flour. 
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national 
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NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
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Alabama Flour Mills Co., 
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~ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
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GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 


to select only the choicest wheat. . 


. that combines their 


skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie” 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 


judgment 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


. the same good judgment that tells you 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 


—Oxgilvie “Miracle” 


Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat —Edmonton 


Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL 
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Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - 

















CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 

WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL * MONCTON PURITY THREE STARS 

EASTERN EXPORT FFICE. MONTREAL + ORIENTAL. EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER GREAT WEST ~ @ CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 

GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. a eeeenenenemanenntenteemeemts 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON” TORONTO. CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE res 7 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


oe 





Cable Address KE ALL 
“HASTINGS” Rec CABLE CODES 
Montreal 7 aad USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
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Flour Sales Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for four packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





ments. Sales were estimated at Most buyers apparently have de- of the steady buying pattern that has 
vance in options which followed mid- around 30% of grinding capacity. The cided to sit on the sidelines until prevailed this year. They also re 
week holiday. Quotations, basis Kan- slowdown applied to hard and soft after the holidays unless a good buy-_ flected improved consumption — of 
sas City. Nov. 14: Hard winter fam- Wheat flour, as well as to family ing opportunity is presented. How- baked goods, which with holidays just 
ily short patent, in cottons, $6.70@ brands. ever some bakeries were quite hope- ahead, should continue through the 
6.80, bakers’ short patent, in papers Some mills reported that directions ful of a good holiday demand, which end of the year. 
$5.9546: standard $5.85 5.90 also were slowing down, partly due to” if it becomes an actuality, may re- With continued dullness in soft 
Salina: Demand was fair for flour the fair and warm weather which has’ veal lighter inventories than com-_ winters, the entire picture was with- 
the past week, with prices about 5¢ prevailed over the Midwest for a monly supposed. out highlights. The small to medium 
sack higher than this time last week good part of this season. The effect is Quotations Nov. 14: Spring short bakers have covered their needs to 
Shipping directions were good felt particularly on family flour. patents $7.13 @ 7.23; standards $7.03 about the end of the year. Chain buy- 
a ae Quotations Nov. 13: Spring top pat- a7.13, high gluten $7.53 7.63, first ers have been, and are, taking onl 
Oklahoma City: There was a slight ent $6.6806.85, standard $6.6306.75, clears $6.27 6.57; hard winter short — p.d.s. needs, and jobbers continue re- 
pay te lataaatoet in sales which averaged ¢jear $5.954@6; hard winter short patents $6.867 6.96, standards $6.66 luctant to buy ahead due to the difli- 
— ee oe mad ‘lh oe $6.2077 6.38, 95° patent $6.100633, @6.76, Pacific soft wheat flour $662 culty in obtaining satisfactory mark- 
t soph nally yer clear $4.94, family flour $8, soft win- 16.82, eastern soft wheat straights ups and to their fear of prices not 
took JO Ol all bookings. Operations ter short $6.72@7.23, standard $4.65 $5.27@5.57, high ratio $6.02@7.22, holding their current high levels. 
we ‘ # , oe W “a teed b 15.63, clear $4.5506.35. family $8.47. which at the close of the week were 
six Secale east aa te ele sn St. Louis: Local mills report sales New York: Activity in flour practically unchanged from the pre- 
ery. Quotations. delivered Oklahoma very light. Buyers continue to stay slumped to extreme dullness following  Y!0US week. : : 
wales ten crt, ontiees Ses th com oe the sidelines waiting for a better the buying flurry of the preceding — Quotations Nov 14: Spring family 
lots: Family short patent $7.20@7.60, buying level. The demand for clears week. Fairly good balances in all $8.45, high glutens $7.51 7.61, stand- 
standard pate nt $6.70%7 6.90: bakery and low grades is light to fair. Ship- hands and a lack of ee incentive 
: ping instructions are fair. combined to reduce new takings to 


unenriched short patent in paper bags ; 3 
. > : aaa uotat Nov. 12: 100- 0 ‘rate ‘ice-date-of-s , ‘. 
$6.40@6.50, standard patent $6.307 Quotations Nov. 12: 100-lb. cotton moderate price-date-of-shipment or 


6.40. straicht grade $6.2 635. Truck sacks, family top patent $6.05, top ders for southwestern grades ““Gooch’s Best”’ 
* i 28 i € 90.20 > < —_ —- on . x 
lots 20@50¢ higher on a medlind hard $7.90, ordinary $6.45; in 100-Ib. However, shipping directions con- 
< is 1a “a paper sacks, bakers’ cake $5.80, pas- tinued good, with some mills. still 
try $4.90, soft straights $5.05, clears running behind on deliveries, which 
‘ eek ; ce 1S e only -15¢ . ed . / ai alte - " d ‘ IF 
last week and ales were only 10-15‘~ — §4.65, hard winter short patent $6.35, augurs well for continuance, at least, SUPERIOR 
“it 1 time vas CE oe é aE = hr 
of capacity. Runnin ser eaiaie ies three standard patent $6.20, clears $5.50; OU Abie © 
to four days, but somewhat less than  gpring wheat short patent $6.85 
the week before Prices were un- st: ar OOF Alan v4 ; : 
andard $6.85, clears $6.40. . 
changed except that clears were a to Make < Baked Things 
shade higher. Quotations Nov. 13, E ° etter 
ast 


100’s cottons: Extra high patent fam- 





Texas: Demand dropped off again 











FOR QUA'ITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY : os 
ily $797.30, high patent $6.707 7: Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


: gp 4h Boston: The local flour market re- +H bb sq Milling Co ‘ : 
standard bakers’, unenriched, $6 35 a sumed its pattern of dullness last a t ser Lincoln, Nebraska 
6.45: first clears, unenriched, $4.654 


bee Sau week following the buying surge the 
1.75, delivered TCP previous week. Prices fluctuated in an 
extremely narrow range, with springs 
Central West averaging a cent higher for the week 
at the close, with the exception of 
Chicago: Flour sales in the central! first clears, which registered a 5¢ ad- 
states slumped to around half of the vance. Hard winters were also a cent 
volume attained in the previous pe- higher. Most grades of soft wheat 
riod in the week ending Nov. 13. Part flours closed unchanged. Eastern 
of the blame was placed on the Ar- _— straights proved the exception, how- 
mistice Day holiday which interrupt- ever, with a broadening of the price 
ed the week, but another factor wa range from 5¢ lower on the inside 
the reluctance of buyers to make quotation to 15¢ higher on the out- 
other than hand-to-mouth commit- _ side. 
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Aged and Acrated 


Contacts with Foreign Business Representatives 
Direct Foreign Banking Connections 

Current Credit Information on Foreign Buyers 
Expert Analyses of Foreign Markets 

Financing of Export Operations 


tas Constant Check on Foreign Exchange Rates 
: Translations in All Major Languages 
oe © Fast Collections and Foreign Exchange Transactions 
: ‘ City National’s experienced Foreign Department staff is 
Las eager to help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
‘ cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Depart- 
FLOUR : "yt 
You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value \ CITY NATIONAL 


meELve . . service > > . » 3 > Of. 
Or receive better service . Or be in better hands : seatat aiahiiniia f Bank E Trust Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
WNSURANCE CORPORATION 10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


arias dtd. Pe Mit 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


KR. 


wee 


To improve bakeshop performance 








It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 











Chicago Mpls. Kans. City fSt. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family wa $...@ ... $6.57@7.90 §$...@.. er err a 
Spring t 6.68 @6.85 06 6 @® ee Wm. a0 oe a 
Spring “ . 6.89@6.91 5@. au aes a 
Spring t ° a... 6.49@6.51 ee 1 6.85 a 
Spring ! . 6.63@6.75 6.39@6.41 ‘ are : a 6.85 a 
Spring first ear > wD ots ° a ° @ .. : -@o iv a 
Hard winter amily or, ot Os... C2904 70 6.054 7 90 a 
Hard nt rt 6.20@6.38 . @. 6.094% 6.15 on ia 6.35 “a 
Hard winter indard . cts ‘ @... 5.99 6.05 ++ @6.20 aie ae 
Hard winter f t clear aaa ‘ ess 4.350 4.70 - 5.50 1 
Soft) winter as.00 soe ® ° a wale re 1 
Soft winter t patent 6.72 @7.23 Se. ee ele aie: Pa i 
Soft winter tandard 1.65 @6.53 eh ae Te ere +++@ ... a 
Soft winter tra ht ° @ .- oes @ «2 : a “Wo Oo 1 
Soft winter first clear $5546.35 re. eee . a “ 1.65 1 
Rye flour v) $4704.50 4.11@4.16 ° a “4.83 1 
Rye flour 3.720@3.90 3.35@3.41 res ee A eer ‘ @ 
Semolina bler bull S.34@8.84 8.1548.50 ‘ a “18.90 1 





New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring 3 @s.45 $...@. 4 7 $6.80@8.35 $ “a 
Spring high iten T.51@7.61 7.600@7,70 $0 7.77.62 T2000 7.45 
Sprin hor 7.158@7.25 7 7.10@7.22 6.85@7.05 


Ww. 
7.01@7.11 7.104 T.00@7.12 6.70@6.95 


: 7.03 @7.138 
Spring first ' 6.3006.55 6.506.660 6.2 7 


7@6.57 6.4646,76 6.4546.65 





Hard wit 6.6906.77 6.7007 6.80 6860 6.96 6.60d 6 90 H 
Hard winter tandard ‘ “a 6.654 6.70 6.6606.76 6.456.700) 6 
Hard winter t lear » “a ~ Pad 7 a ‘ “a . 4 
so wit pater mm. TM wee e a a 
Soft winter traight 5.204 5.55 Tee 27M 557 a i 
Sol winter first clear eo. ° a . a a i 
Rive flour, wl 8504.95 4850 4.95 ‘ Deas L7T8@ 4.87 a 
Semolina, blend ull SASTEa9OF w@. ; a 8.674 9.16 ! 
Seattle ‘Toronto ** Winnipeg 

family pater $ W790 Spring top patent $11.90@12.10 $11.50@12 20 
Htluestem aTo7 Spring second patent. 11.30@11.50 11.004 11.70 
Bakery prac @7.22 Winter exportst ax 4 @ 4.20 i “a 
Pastry aby 

Dehedb. poet t)o0-Ib. export cottons, f.as. Montreal-Halifax, fBakery wheat four 
iy DOO DD pecn pent ‘hor delivery botween Ft. Wiliam and British Columbia boundary 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
carloud lot prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Kuffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Hhran $ wid.50 $42.50 13.50 $45.50 44.00 s wm51.00 $ l “0 
Standard micted w 45.50 11.50@ 42.00 13.504 44.50 a51.50 p52.50 
leur midd 16.50 47.00 ~@ 43.00 wAd.50 a “a 
Red «do 17.50 IS.00 a44.oe oe wee a 56.00 1 
Kansas City St. Louis Kt. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
tran $40.25@40.75 $45.00 15.50 $ 50.00 $50, 00@51.25 > a 
Short 11.00 44.75 18.00 48.50 52.00 h4.00@ 54.75 a 
Mill rut a ’ : a eo a a 42.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
‘Toronto $51,004 55.00 $52.00 @54.00 $60,004 63.00 
Wintniipe 36.00 10.00 38.00 42.00 16.00 @ 50.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 











Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
Trade, in bushels (00's omitted), Nov, 6, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat— + Corn Oats -— Rye Barley 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Haltimore 6,136 4,162 1,954 2,439 ae a t 3 129 If 
Ltoston 96 169 5 ° ba ‘ 35 
huffalo 16,878 17,938 1,174 1,645 2,975 1,858 181 35 99 1,112 
Afloat 431 O35 65 5S6 p 82 180 
Chicago 6.468 4,104 7,771 4,116 717 741 78 
Duluth R25 797 2,694 783 99 154 O47 
Enid 16 ‘ F : .* 
Ft. Worth Sal Sis 107 10 2 ~ 6 
Gal ton 14 
Hutehinect ‘ 
Indianapel 026 259 116 18 Ss 
Kansa 2359 118 95 Lit 19 1 
Milwatuker o4 93 SS 1.862 2 90 
Minneapol ATO 123 7.565 199 1 i +989 5,087 
New (rlea 416 6 
New Yor 160 12 2 2 
Afloat 2 
Omaha O77 1,427 13 166 69 
Peoria 109 65 f co 
Philadelp! i: 2 2 9 117 
Sioux ¢ 406 («11,3 361 1 067 10 1 1 
St. Josep! 73 i144 336 921 
st. Lou .589 4600 3,162 4, 474 1,406 89 5 { 18 
Wiel t 17,401 16,612 2 
Lake 122 257 268 266 
Canal 0 102 267 233 oa 
Tota 09.001 253,756 26.897 36.551 17,458 26,088 5,869 2,619 9,359 12,995 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


grain futures quotations in leading markets, 





in cents per bushel 


WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis —-Chicago— : —Kansas City Minneapolis 
Dec May JDec. Mar. May July Dee. Mar. May Dec Mar 
Nov, 9 225! OOM 204 203% 198% 208 210 209% 3911 91 
Nov. 1 A 199\ PORT 208 % 197% POR 1 210% 209% 392 391 
Nov. 11 HOLIDDAY 
Nov 1 226% HO yt LM 1YN 7% 209k, “11 210k, 91 390 
Nov 1 a 93° eae 2OHAS 205 MH 19S 1, o1H 212% 711% 391 i889 
CORN RYE OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
l Mar lec Mar Tec May lec May Dec Mar Dex May 
Novy ' 1494, 153% 122% 127% 1134 116 7% 124 7IS% 79%, 72% 734 
Nov. 10 149 152% 122 127 113% 116% 124% 78% 79%, 72 72 
No 11 HOLIDAY 
Nov, 12 ..150\% * 121% 126% 114 116% 123% 78% 79% 12% 7 
Nov. 1 119 123% 111% 114% 121 77% 79% 72% 72 
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ard patents $7.01@7.11, clears $6.30 
@6.55; southwestern short patents 
$6.69@6.77; high ratio soft winters 
$6 @7.20, straights $5.20@5.55. 
Pittsburgh: Buying interest fell off 
the past week, a natural reaction aft- 
er the increased sales of last week. 
Sales were of small volume and for 


at most 60 days’ commitments. 
Wholesalers and retailers bought 


springs in most cases when they pur- 
chased flour the past week, but only 
sales of small volume were made. 
Some activity was reported in pastry 
and cake flours but not enough to 
warrant the statement that large or 
numerous sales were made. Some 
cracker bakers’ replenished _ their 
stocks with moderate orders of pas- 
try patents for 30- or 60-day com- 
mitments. Unadvertised family flour 
sold moderately to grocers and job- 
bers on 30- to 60-day commitments. 
Advertised brands had only fair sale. 
Altogether it was a week of just av- 
erage flour sales. Directions were 
only fair to good. Warm weather con- 
tinues and bakers continue to state 
this fact is retarding sales of baked 
merchandise in all lines. 

Quotations Nov. 14: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $6.4546.70, 
medium patent $6.50 6.80, short pat- 
ent $6.60@6.90; spring standard pat- 
ent $7@7.12, medium patent $7.05@ 
7.17, short patent $7.10@7.22, clears 
$6.46 6.76, high gluten $7.51@ 7.62; 
family patent, advertised brands $8.05 
@8.35, other brands $6.80@ 7.50; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.24@5.90. 

Philadelphia: An _ acceleration in 
shipping directions provided the local 
market with its principal feature last 
week as bakers suddenly decided to 
build up stocks on hand, thereby re- 
plenishing supplies which had been 
steadily reduced recently. Most of 
the orders to ship centered around 
spring wheat flours, which dominat- 
ed the previous week’s purchasing 
activity. And there were reports that 
mills were falling behind in deliver- 
ies in some cases. 

It was estimated that coverage 
achieved in springs extended to 
around 60 days, a development which 
led observers to believe that any new 
wave of ordering is contingent upon 
a sharp break in the market, since 
the trade appears to have lost none 
of its caution of recent months. 

Flour quotations are unchanged 
from the week before. Mill represen- 
tatives are inclined to think that this 
steadiness is responsible for the pres- 
ent absence of replenishment activi- 
ty in hard winters. Stocks of these 
have dwindled materially, but price- 
conscious bakers are reluctant to en- 
ter the market because current costs 
are considerably above what they 
last paid. However, it would seem 
that at least some purchasing, per- 
haps a multiplication of hand-to- 
mouth orders, will develop in hard 
winters before very long, especially 
if demand for baked goods maintains 
the improvement generated by the 
season's first snowfall. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cottons, Nov. 
14: Spring high gluten $7.60@7.70, 
short patent $7.15@7.25, standard 
patent $7.10@7.20, first clear $6.50G 
6.60; hard winter short patent $6.70 

16.80, standard $6.65 6.75; soft win- 
ter western $5.65@5.90, nearby $5.20 


5.40 
South 


New Orleans: Pronounced dullness 
was felt in flour business last week 
in the wake of a spurt of activity dur- 
ing the preceding week. The majority 
of the baking trade is now protected 
to the end of the year and conse- 
quently are staying on the side lines 
until more favorable prices are avail- 
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able. Hard winters enjoyed the bulk 
of the limited business, generally in 
the amount of one or two carlots for 
immediate shipment and in some cases 
p.d.s. Northern springs, on the other 
hand, were exceptionally quiet fol- 
lowing last week’s slightly more ac- 
tive bookings. 

Soft winters from Illinois, Missouri 
and Michigan met with very poor 
demand, particularly the latter, and 
cracker and cookie bakers, who are 
the largest users of soft winters, 
showed no interest whatsoever. The 
majority of these concerns are con- 
tracted at lower values to the end 
of the year. Cake flour buisness just 
about held its own, with scattered 
interest being shown for either near- 
by or future purchases. Reports 
show that retail cake sales show a 
slight improvement. 

Export flour business continues 
rather poor, with only a very mod- 
erate run of business to the Americas. 
The Netherlands’ inquiries did not 
materialize in business as the price 
basis was sharply under mill quota- 
tions. 

Quotations, 100-lb. multiwall pa- 
pers: Hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $6.30@6.45, standard $6.15@6.30, 
first clear $4.55@4.90; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $6.85@7.05, 
standard $6.70%4 6.95, first clear $6.45 
a6.65, high gluten $7.20%0 7.45; soft 
wheat short patent $5.35 @ 5.65, 
straight $4.95@5.15, first clear $4.20 
@4.55, high ratio cake $5.6506.05; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.25@7.45, pastry 
$6.60 @6.70. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 
again during the past week, and mills 
continued to operate on a restricted 
basis, with only few exceptions. Some 
shipments are going to the Philip- 
pines on old contracts, but new ex- 
port business is very thin, and domes- 
tic consumers are not inclined to 
reach out for supplies. Prices were 
unchanged. Quotations Nov. 13: Fam- 
ily patent $7.90, bluestem $7.07, bak- 
ery $7.22, pastry $6.49. 

Portland: Flour bookings were ex- 
tremely dull as export business was 
virtually nil. Domestic buyers are 
filled up, with only small fill-in orders 
coming through. Supplies of wheat 
are plentiful around the loan level, 
and there is no inducement to go far 
ahead on purchases now. Many whole- 
salers and bakers did not cover soon 
enough, and rising wheat prices 
forced them into the market. But this 
is now over. Export mills are suffering 
from lack of bookings. Some mills 
are closed and others are operating 
only part time. Flour quotations Nov. 
14: High gluten $7.58, all Montana 
$7.13, hard wheat clears $7.19, Blue- 
stem bakers $7.14, pastry $6.61, whole 
wheat 100% $6.55, graham $6.28, 
cracked wheat $6.05. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Lack of overseas 
flour orders, including the ‘slow de- 
mand from the U.K., coupled with a 
reduced demand from domestic buy- 
ers, is contributing to what is rapidly 
becoming a pronounced recession in 


the industry. This is particularly 
harmful to those mills wholly en- 
gaged in the milling of springs as 
opposed to those who can obtain 


some mill run from the demand for 
winters. 

Most damaging is the effect on the 
integration of a mill's operations 
since the lack of demand for one 
type or grade invariably reduces the 
ability to produce associated prod- 
ucts for which there is still some 
demand. Reports of temporary shut- 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


vw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











MILLING 
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downs continue to color many re- 
ports, although there are isolated in- 
stances of mills with a fair amount 
of business in hand. In the case of 
some of these, however, orders have 
been booked at very poor prices, and 
while the operators have the satis- 
faction of seeing their mills continue 
running, the long-term effect on the 
whole industry is unfortunate. 

Routine business continues to be 
worked with Jamaica an expected 
buyer in the near future. 

On the domestic side bakers are 
working on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
and there is little forward booking. 
Quotations Nov. 14: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.904 
12.10 bbl., seconds $11.30@11.50 bbl., 
bakers’ $11.20@11.40 bbl., all less cash 
discounts in 98's cotton mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

The winter wheat flour market still 
shows some liveliness and there is a 
fair demand from the U.K. Quota- 
tions Nov. 14: Export $4.20 100 Ib. 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. Domestic $10 
bbl. 

Interest in winter wheat revived 
when a buyer advanced the price in 
an effort to draw off supplies. Other 
buyers, however, held to their former 
level, having ample stocks in hand, 
and the expectation is that the few 
cents gain will be reversed before 











Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie 


anil doughnut flour 


; 2 es ur 
long. Quotations Nov. 14: $1.62@1.65 —cracker sponge flo 


bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 


CRACKER KING 
GRAHAM KING 


ENGINEERS, 


raham 
Vancouver: No apparent improve- — 100% soft wheat g 





INC. 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
® 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Suecessers to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 














‘“*RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
**“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


ment in the export demand for Ca- 
nadian flour was reported by shippers 
here during the week. Sales continued 
to be limited to regular monthly re- 
quirements of a few countries bor- 
dering on the Pacific. 

The election results in the Philip- 
pine Islands are expected by the flour 
trade to result in some improvement 
in the situation there. However, it is 
felt that the licensing system in 
Manila will eventually be strength- 
ened out after years of extreme diffi- 
culty as far as Canadian exporters 
are concerned, but the immediate re- 
sult will be considerable confusion in 
the market. 

Some radical changes in the admin- 
istration of licensing in Manila are 
expected, but this will take some 
time, and meanwhile buying of flour 
has been slowed down. Manila buyers 
have been ordering their December 
requirements, but little has been done 
beyond that month pending govern- 
ment ratification of dollars for 1954 
imports, which fund was sadly de- 
pleted as_ the result of extra flour 
buying over the International Wheat 
Agreement quota early last summer. 

Canadian mills are watching the 
Indonesian situation very closely and 
are now waiting for the new licenses 
covering first quarter of 1954 to be 
approved. However in view of the 
much shorter freight haul and de- 
livery time, it is expected that Aus- 
tralian mills will again get the bulk 
of business. Since Indonesian import 
regulations require that buyers put 
up the full amount of the money in- 
volved in overseas buying, Djakarta 
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traders naturally favor the country in 
a position to give them the quickest 
delivery. 

In the domestic trade the situation 


remains steady, with prices un- 
changed. Hard wheat grinds, cash car 
quotations Nov 14: First patents 


$12.60 in 98's cottons, bakers’ patents 
$11.60 in paper | and $11.90 in 
cottons, western pastry to the trade 
$12.95, western cake flour $14.25. 


ays 


Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
only 110,000 bbl. flour for export for 
the week ended 13. Slightly less 
than 38 000 bbl. were for Internation- 


Nip 
VON 


al Wheat Agreement destinations, 
while the Class 2 total was better 
than 72,000 bbl. Domestic trade is 


moderately good, but mills are only 
operating to about 75% of capacity 
on a five-day week. On this basis, 


however, there is no accumulation of 
supplies and prices are holding firm. 


Quotations Nov. 14: Top. patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 


boundary $11.50@12.20; second pat- 
ents $11011.70; second patents to 
bakers $10.15@10.60, All prices cast 
carlot. 


Millfeed 


A fair buying spurt 
week, resulting in a 

recovery. However, 
the better pace was not main- 
tained early this week, and quota- 
tions were barely steady at $1.50@2 
higher than on the previous Monday 
for bran and middlings. Quotations 
Nov. 16: Bran $42.50@ 43.50, stand- 
ard midds. $41.50042, flour midds. 
$43, red dog $44 

Kansas City: Millfeed values were 
showing slight general improvement, 
with the best gain in shorts. Bran is 
unchanged to a fraction higher, com- 
pared with a week ago. Bran was in 
ample supply with demand fair to 
good at $40.25 40.75, sacked, Kansas 
City. Shorts were in fairly good sup- 
ply and demand was Satisfactory at 
$440 44.75, sacked, Kansas City. 
Millfeed demand was 
fairly good the past week due to in- 
terest of nearby jobbers, mixers and 
country stations. With operations cut 
back, mills found all supplies moved 
readily. Bran was up 75¢, while shorts 
were up $1.25. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Nov. 14: Bran $40.75 @ 41.25, 
shorts $44.25 44.75. 


Minneapolis: 
developed last 
moderate price 


sales 


Hutchinson: 


Salina: Demand has been fair, with 
bran $2 ton higher and shorts $1.50 
ton higher. Supplies have been about 


in line with trade requirements. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: Bran $41 
@41.50, gray shorts $44@44.50. 

Portland: Millrun $40, midds. $46 
ton. 


Fort Worth: Demand last week con- 


tinued good, while offerings were 
light. Quotations Nov. 13: Bran $50, 
gray shorts $52, delivered Texas com- 


mon point 
and a shad 
pared to 


about $2.50 up on bran 
higher on shorts, com- 
week previous. 


Oklahoma City: Demand for bran 


was strong but only fair on shorts. 
Prices closed $2 higher on bran and 
$1.75 higher on shorts, Quotations, 
straight cars Bran $43.25 44.25, 


millrun $45 
mixed o1 


classes 


16, shorts $46.75 4 47.75; 
pool cars $1 higher on all 

Chicago: Increased activity in mill- 
feed trading was noted in central 
states during the week ending Nov. 


16. Prices firmed, and traders said 
mill running time was shorter, with 
supplies diminishing. Another factor 
was said to be a good demand for 
millfeeds in the Northwest, which 
lifted some supplies which had been 


pressing the central states mar- 
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ket. Quotations Nov. 16: Bran $45.50, 
standard midds. $45.50, flour midds. 
$46.50@ 47, red dog $47.50@ 48. 


St. Louis: Supplies of bran 
shorts were extremely light this week. 
Bran was tightly held in the south- 
west; shorts were more available. De- 
mand was very good for both. Quota- 
tions Nov. 12: Bran $45@ 45.50, shorts 
$48 % 48.50, St. Louis switching limits. 

Boston: Millfeeds were steady in 
the local market this week to such a 
degree that quotations remained un- 
changed. Dealers reported that buy- 
ing interest was on the light side and 
generally for only fill-in quantities 
Some of the sellers were looking 
hopefully for a better demand, par- 
ticularly with the advent of colde: 
weather. However, at the moment 
supplies appeared to be quite ample 
for any step-up in the demand. Quo- 
tations Nov. 14: Standard bran $52, 
midds. $52.50. 

Pittsburgh: Sale of millfeeds was 
only fair the entire past week. Prices 
in bran and standard middlings show 
an advance, but this failed to arouse 
buying interest. Corn is not as plenti- 
ful a crop as last year when it was 
over-abundant, so wholesalers will 
not have the stiff competition from 
farmers as experienced last winter. 
Supplies of every kind continue plen- 
tiful. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $52.300@53.20, standard 
midds. $52.70@53.30, flour midds. 
$54.20 @ 56.30, red dog $56.20 @ 58.30. 

Philadelphia: Buyers showed an al- 


and 


most complete indifference to offers 
of millfeed last week, even though a 
steady undertone prevailed. Dealers 
said they found no interest whatever 
in forward coverage and think this 
situation might continue until the 
trade finds some development to spur 
action. Quotations Nov. 14: Bran $51, 
standard midds. $51.50, red dog $56. 

New Orleans: Some strength de- 
veloped in the millfeed market dur- 
ing the past week, although prices 
showed only a small advance of from 
25@50¢ on bran and $1@1.50 on 
shorts and middlings. Interest was 
greater, but demand was limited, and 
mixers and jobbers were most con- 
servative and absorbed only moderate 
quantities. Millfeed futures were 
slightly irregular, but changes were 
of small amounts. Quotations Nov. 
13: Bran $50@51.25, shorts $54@ 
54.75 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged during the past week. De- 
mand and supply are about equal. 
Plants are working to capacity 24 
hours a day, six days a week, and are 
sold through the month. Quotations: 
Red bran and millfeed $42, midds. $47. 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun $49, 
midds. $54. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $49.50, midds. $54.50, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
definitely firmer during the week, 
partly because of a higher market in 
California and partly due to increased 
consumption on the part of local feed 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 








Exporting countries—total sales 
Importing *Guaranteed United State 
countries purchases Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat France Total 
Austria 9,186 . 
Belgium 28,883 l ' i,s ) 
Bolivia 4.042 ° l 1 eo 19 
Brazil ..+.- 13,228 
Ceylon .....+ 10,288 4,459 4,459 
Costa Rica 1,286 - ‘ t 
Cuba 7,422 11 7 ’ 134 1,1 
Denmark ... : 1,837 . ‘ 
Dom Republic 955 S 151 159 51 l 
Ecuador. 1,385 223 1 65 786 
Egypt . 14,697 ; 1,889 1,889 : es marke 1,889 
El Salvador 735 18 98 11¢ f2 ws ; 178 
Germany 55,116 1.646 1,646 67 6,653 8.97 
(yreece Ore | nee oa. oe ee 2 eo i Oe 
Guatemala 1,286 77 
Haiti 1,837 i SS 1 
Honduras O51 s 155 , Z 
Ieeland 7 109 
Te Goegeaese: G05TGe saseee Seeeee setnes ‘Seeece S684600 20 ne% 
Indonesia l l 18 ] 
Ireland i 1,531 1,8 
Israel i) 
Italy Oey Te 
Japan 18.1 ou 1 
Jordan 
Korea Tre Me ir a oo 7 . ee os ee 2 oo et) ee Ser 
Lebanon ohee 2,756 
Liber 73 ’ 1 
Mexico 14,898 1% 1% 
Netherland 1S02 ¢ 115 iS 
New Zealand S79 1,0 ‘ 1,0 
Nicaragua tH8 7 1 7 
Norway 8.451 r36 SY 1,1 2.24! 
Panama 735 189 
Peru 7,049 193 1 7 | 
Philippine SAT 1 1,192 7 
Portugal 7,349 LHe 11 9g 
Saudi Arabia 2,57 l 
Spain 9.186 TAG 
Sweden 919 . 
Switzerland 7.900 17 3,097 
Un. of S. Africa 13.228 i) 606 7,66 
Vatican State 51 
Venezuela 246 17 7 1.518 
Yugoslavia 3,674 
Total b21,156 2 oF 
Guaranteed quantities, @xportil untris l +1 367 1,1 
ialane 1 99 Wi 19 
*Sales must not exceed ( I Feb 8 19 Ss 
ontirmed by Cece through No , 19 = Wi un hr h N 
6. 19 
STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 
(As of Nov. 6, 1955)—(1,000 bushels) 
Importing Quota for Ex yuntries—total sales 
territory ‘rop yeal United st nada Australia Total Bala . 
RELGIUM 
Belgian Congo . 1,10 oF 7 
NETHERLANDS 
6 Islands 17 1 
Surinam 1 1 
PORTUGAL 
Angola (PWA) 194 €1 
Cape Verde Islands 14 19 
Macau as sti 184 2 182 
Mozambique (PEA) 671 14 1 0 
Portuguese Guinea 17 l 5 
Portuguese India . 459 459 
St. Thome and Principe 48 46 
Timor iw awa ‘ ~6 7 7 19 
*Subject to remainder being within tt guaranteed quantity of the parent 


country 
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millers, who have been’ switching 
formulas to use more mill offal in 
view of its low price. Some mills were 
falling behind on outstanding orders 
due to low production and improved 
demand, and the market looked firm 
at $42 ton, delivered common transit 
points. 


Toronto-Montreal: Though supplies 
are by no means plentiful, buyers 
are showing some sales resistance to 
the prices quoted. Customers can be 
found, but sales are not made easily. 


Quotations Nov. 14: Bran $51@53, 
shorts $52@54, midds. $60@63, net 


cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Vancouver: The market is steady to 
firmer. Offerings from prairie and 
local mills are not burdensome. No 
export business has been reported for 
some time. Cash car quotations: Bran 
$44.70 @ 48.30, shorts $47.20@49.80, 
midds. $55.70 @63.80. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds are moving 
freely, and there is no backlog of sup- 
plies. However, the reduced output 
has had a steadying influence on 
prices, which showed an easier trend 
early in the week. Quotations: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, f.o.b. 
mills: Bran $364 40, shorts $38@ 42, 
midds. $46@50. All prices cash carlot. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand was dull, 
with prices off 5¢ sack. Quotations 
Nov. 13: Pure white rye $4.11@4.16, 
medium 


rye $3.91@3.96, dark rye 

$3.35 3.41. 
Chicago: Rye flour business re- 
mained dead in the central states 
during the week ending Nov. 13. 


Traders said they did not know what 
it would take to revive trade except 
substantially lower prices. Quotations 
Nov. 13: White patent rye $4.47@ 
4.50, medium $4.27@ 4.30, dark $3.72 
a 3.90. 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions remain good. Quotations Nov. 
13: Pure white $4.83, medium $4.63, 
dark $4.08; rye meal $4.33. 


New York: Rye flour users still held 
modest to fair positions and new 
orders were small. Quotations Nov. 
14: Pure white patents $4.85@ 4.95. 


Pittsburgh: Bakers will show scant 
interest in rye patents. Buying is slow 
and resistance to high prices shown 
by all. Directions continue good. Quo- 
tations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Nov. 
14: Pure white rye flour No. 1 $4.78G 
4.87, medium $4.48@4.67, dark $4.08 
4.37, blended $6.22@6.29, rye meal 
$4.12 @4.32. 

Philadelphia: With the majority of 
bakers in no urgent need of supplies, 
the local rye market drifted in a nar- 
row range last week. Hand-to-mouth 
orders contributed the principal ac- 
tivity, with very little or no interest 
given to deferred shipment. Mean- 
while, the trade has lost none of its 
price-consciousness. The Nov. 14 quo- 


tation on rye white of $4.85@4.95 
was unchanged from the previous 
week. 


Portland: White patent $6.11, pure 
dark $5.91. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The seasonal de- 
mand is up to that of last year, but 
it cannot be described as other than 
fair. Quotations Nov. 14: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
cottons $6.05, f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 
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Feed Aid Program Expanded as 
Rains Provide Temporary Relief 


Recent rains which have improved 
the 1954 wheat crop prospects in the 
Southwest considerably have not 
changed the livestock feeding situ- 
ation in the drouth area a great deal, 
although the outlook is generally 
more optimistic than it was a month 
azo 

The the situation 
Nov. 1 is illustrated in the map of 
pasture feed conditions provided with 
the current government crop report 
which illustrates the varying in- 
tensity of the drouth conditions. (See 
maps on this page.) Additional mois- 
ture has been received over a broad 
area since Nov. 1. 

A round-up of reports from Wash- 
ington and the drouth area last week 
revealed these facts: 

@ The recent moisture arrived too 
late to help pastures to any great ex- 
tent. However, greening up of winter 
wheat will provide some additional 
feed for livestock. 

@ Government officials say that 
there is nothing in the moisture map 
this week which would encourage the 
opinion that the drouth relief pro- 
gram can be ended. 

@ Rains have eliminated the pos- 
sibility of the dry area spreading and 
given a psychological boost to feeders 
there who were fearful of the future. 
Slightly improved demand for com- 
mercial cattle feeds has developed in 
the Southwest. 


seriousness ol 


Only Temporary 

A special moisture map prepared 
last week for Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, discloses only 
temporary relief and no long range 
signs of a permanent break in drouth 
conditions, particularly in the old 
Corn Belt, commonly identified as the 
north central region. 

Government officials at USDA are 
concentrating their attention now on 
moisture conditions and not looking 
at the long-range weather forecast 
maps as a guide for drouth relief de- 
cisions. 

Earlier in the week, confirming 
their belief that the drouth area still 
faced emergency conditions, USDA 
officials designated 122 counties in the 
states of Arkansas, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see and Virginia, making them eligi- 
ble for government-subsidized feed 
ingredients and hay in those states 
where state governments are Co- 
operating with the federal hay freight 
subsidy payment. 


Feed Industry View 


The fair to abundant moisture in 
the drouth counties in the Southwest 
has made little progress yet in re- 
storing normal conditions in the feed 
industry, for several reasons. The 
moisture came too late in the growing 
season to bring about any quick pas- 
ture recovery. Temperatures are too 
low for growth over the northern 
part of the drouth area and the bene- 
fits of the rain and snow will have 
to be awaited next spring. 

Until the government quits ship- 
ping low priced feed, there can hardly 
be a normal commercial feed busi- 
ness in designated counties, feed men 
say. 

On the other hand the rains have 
brought about some improvement in 
the stock water situation, but the 
supply still remains below normal. In 
some areas the rainfall was slow and 
the dry ground soaked it up without 
permitting much run-off into ponds. 

Aside from wheat, very little graz- 


ing will be available until spring in 
Texas. 

The mid-South area, Memphis re- 
ports, received 2 in. of rain two weeks 
ago, but the moisture failed to dent 
the drouth condition appreciably. 

Pasture is “out” until spring, and 
farmers are depending on hay and 
concentrates to carry them through 
the winter. Should they be faced with 
a bad winter, the situation is going 
to be rough. 

The drouth has all but eliminated 
cover crops. Small grain and crimson 
clover, planted several weeks ago, 
have not come to stand yet, and it is 
believed the drouth has taken its toll 
here. Some farmers plan replanting, 
which is a big gamble. 

One authority on feed said that no 
one in the mid-South is doing any 
volume on formula feed. Straight oil 
meal and corn sales are mounting. 

In the Louisville, Ky., area virtual- 
ly no fall grains have been planted 
that would afford winter pasturage. 


Hay Relief Program 

Meanwhile, further steps in relief 
program were taken. Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, an- 
nounced that the USDA had com- 
pleted or was negotiating arrange- 
ments with eight drouth for 
putting the federal-state pro- 
gram into effect 


states 
hay 


Agreements had been completed 
with Arkansas, Kansas, Nevada and 
Virginia. A final draft of an agree- 
ment between USDA and Texas had 
been approved, and the formality of 
signing was expected shortly. Nego- 
tiations were continuing between fed- 
eral officials and officials of Kentucky, 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Under the general plan, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture makes funds 
available for transportation of hay 
for use by eligible farmers and ranch- 
ers in states with drouth disaster 
areas. The states, in addition to pro- 
viding funds where they are able to 
do so, are responsible for procuring 
and distributing the hay. The depart- 
ment sets aside a definite sum of 
money for its participation with each 
state in the drouth area. The federal 
funds are to be used to defray part 
of the cost of transporting the hay— 
up to $10 per ton or not more than 
half the average transportation rate, 
whichever is less. 

The amounts of federal funds set 
aside for six of the states on which 
negotiations had progressed  suffi- 
ciently were: Arkansas, $376,000; 
Kansas, $825,000; Nevada, $40,000; 
North Carolina, $69,000; Texas, $704,- 
000; and Virginia, $178,000. These 
funds represent over-all allocations 
to the states based largely on the 
department’s estimate of cattle in 
each state’s drouth area. 

Eastern railroads recently grant- 
ed a 50% reduction on freight rates 
for transportation of hay to drouth 
areas. The new rates went into ef- 
fect Nov. 7 from all points in the 
eastern territory to the government- 
designated drouth areas. 

Edgar V. Hill, chairman of the 
Traffic Executive Assn., Eastern Rail- 
roads, said the action was taken in 
response to a recent request by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Pre- 
viously making a 50% cut in freight 
rates for drouth hay shipments were 
the Illinois, western and southern 
roads. 

Official drouth areas, the railroad 
announcement said, include all or 
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DROUTH PICTURE—The above maps describe the condition of pastures on 
Nov. 1 as compared with a month earlier and a year ago. Rains which fell 
recently arrived too late to aid pastures very much, and the picture has not 
changed materially from that standpoint. The area of extreme drouth, it may 
be noted, broadened considerably during October, with the black swath shifted 
north and east from last year’s map. On Nov. 1 the pasture condition for the 
U.S. averaged 52% of normal, about one third below the 10-year average and 
4 points below last year. USDA termed the past several months the poorest 
pasture season since 1939. 





parts of Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Tex- 


as and Virginia. States which have 
applied for relief were reported to 
be Scuth Carolina, Utah, West Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming and Arizona. 
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Walter N. Jones 


RESIGNS — Walter N. Jones, vice 
president and general manager of 
Vitality Mills, Inc., Chicago, has re- 
signed effective Oct. 30. He is resid- 
ing at his new home at Sawyer, Mich. 
Mr. Jones was with Vitality Mills 21 
years and with the Albert Dickinson 
Co., Chicago, prior to that time. He 
has been active in the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and the Illinois 
Feed Assn. 


THE 


Robert C. Miner 


ELECTED — The new president of 
the American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion is Robert C. Miner, Miner-Hil- 
lard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Mr. Miner was elected at the fed- 
eration’s 36th annual meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
A complete report of the federation’s 
meeting appeared on page 30 of the 
Oct. 27 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





J. E. Brownlee, Calgary, has been 
reelected president of United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., with R. C. Brown of 
Winnipeg as first vice president and 
J. Harvey Lane, Fillmore, Sask., as 
second vice president. 

2 

Clarence E. Elsas, president of the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
and Jason M. Elsas of New Orleans, 
vice president of the company, spent 
part of last week in Minneapolis. 
August Denk is manager of the Min- 
neapolis Fulton plant. 

& 

Roger F. Blessing, Jr., son of R. F. 
Blessing, vice president, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. Blessing, was married Nov. 14 
to Jeanne Louise Shafer, Great Bend, 
Kansas. After a wedding trip to Ala- 
bama, the Blessings will be at home 
in Kansas City 

* 

Charles Ritz, president of Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a 
recent visitor at the Pentagon build- 
ing in Washington where he was 
among a group of 100 U.S. business- 
men attending a briefing on condi- 
tions in Europe, especially behind the 
Iron Curtain 


R. H. Drake, manager at the Mem- 
phis commercial sales department, 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, IIl., 
arrived in New York Nov. 14 to 
spend a week with headquarters in 
the offices of J. H. Blake. 

7 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager, King 

Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, spent 


last week in the New York market 
calling on the trade. 
a 


Clifford W. Kutz, durum depart- 
ment, Commander - Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, spent sevéral days 


in the New York market during a 
recent eastern business trip. 


& 
Cc. R. Kolb, New York, eastern 
regional sales manager, General 


Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, left Nov. 13 
for Boston to attend the New Eng- 
land Bakers Assn. convention. 

o 

Paul Uhlmann, Sr., Kansas City, 

president, Standard Milling Co.; 
Richard UhImann, president Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Chicago, and Jack Green- 
man, vice president Uhlmann Grain 
Co., Fort Worth, visited the New 
York Produce Exchange during the 
week ending Nov. 14. 

e 


Elmer W. Reed, president of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, spent 
several days in the Kansas City mar- 
ket last week. 


H. E. Lague, manager of the Mon- 
te Vista (Colo.) Flour Mills, was a 
recent visitor to the offices of the 
Rocky Mountain Grain & Commis- 
sion Co. in Kansas City. 

S 

W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, was 
a recent visitor at the Acme Flour 
Mills, Oklahoma City. Mr. Chain is 
president of the company. Charles 
C. Reynolds, general manager, has 
been visiting the trade in Texas. 


& 
J. S. Swartz, regional sales as- 
sistant, grocery products division, 


General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
is visiting the trade in Louisiana. 
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U.K. PURCHASES BULK 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 





WINNIPEG—New export sales of 
Canadian wheat and flour for the 


week ended Nov. 13 barely topped 
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3 million bu. and were almost 2 mil- 
lion bu. under the corresponding 
figure for the week previous. Wheat 
accounted for 2,507,000 bu. of which 
749,000 bu. were for IWA account 
with Israel taking 372,000, Cuba 306,- 
000, Ecuador 62,000 and Belgium 9,000 
bu. Class 2 wheat sales listed 998,000 
bu. for the U.K., 664,000 for Ger- 
many, 40,000 for Belgium, 39,000 for 
Netherlands, 17,000 for Japan. A very 
small parcel was worked to Colombia. 

Flour exports accounted for almost 
500,000 bu. of which 170,000 bu. were 
for IWA destinations. 
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ONTARIO FEED MEETING 
SCHEDULED FOR DEC. 2 


TORONTO—-An attractive program 
has been lined up by Murray Mc- 
Phail, secretary of the Ontario Re- 
tail Feed Dealers Assn., for his or- 
ganization’s annual convention to be 
held in Toronto Dec. 2. 

Representing the grain trade will 
be Stanley N. Jones, president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. James G. 
Wharry, general manager of the 
Quaker Oats Company of Canada, 
Ltd., is also slated to address the feed 
dealers, while R. K. Bennett, chief of 
the livestock division in the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture, will speak 
from the point of view of the admin- 
istration. 
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E. REX UPHOUSE HEADS 
LONE STAR AACC GROUP 


LAKE MURRAY, OKLA.—E. Rex 
Uphouse, Fant Milling Co., Sherman, 
Texas, was elected chairman of the 
Lone Star Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists at the 
fall meeting of the group Nov. 7 at 
Lake Murray Lodge, Lake Murray, 
Okla. 

Mr. Uphouse succeeds Paul Perkins 
of Acme Flour Mills, Oklahoma City. 





Dr. Wendell Reeder, Campbell- 
Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas, was elected vice chairman, 


and Bob Artz, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 





J. V. Richards 


BEMIS MANAGER—The Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. has appointed J. V. Richards 
manager of the Bemis plant at Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Richards joined the company 
at the Brooklyn plant in 1923 and 
Was made assistant to the manager 
in 1942 and assistant manager in 
1946. He is active in the Brooklyn 
Management Club and the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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DEATHS 


A. E. Wilson, who has been associ- 
ated with the grain industry in busi- 
ness and with the government in 
various capacities, died at Lexington, 
Neb., at the age of 77. More details 
will be found on page 10. 











Joseph S. Gray, 68, president and 
co-founder of the Universal Milling 
Co., Los Angeles, died at his home in 
Huntington, Park, Nov. 4. His widow, 
Mabel, two daughters, two sisters and 
a brother survive. 


Mrs. Maria Meurs, wife of J. P. 
Meurs, president of the Association 
of Dutch Flour Importers, a member 
of the Dutch Flour Import Bureau 
and a former director of the Amster- 
dam firm of Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., 
died Nov. 2 after a long illness. 


Arthur M. Fletcher, 57, managing 
director of Armour & Co., Ltd., died 
Nov. 12 in the general offices of 
Armour & Co., Chicago. Mr. Fletcher 
was visiting in Chicago and was pre- 
paring to return to his home in Lon- 
don when he died. An employee of 
Armour since 1912, he had gone to 
London as an auditor in 1931. He be- 
came managing director in 1942. Sur- 
viving are his widow, Norah, a daugh- 
ter, and his mother. 





Oklahoma City, was named secretary- 
treasurer. 

The meeting was originally sched- 
uled as a joint meeting, with the 
Lone Star Section playing host to the 
Pioneer Section. However, conflicting 
dates of other meetings prevented a 
large attendance of members of the 
Pioneer Section. 

The meeting was highlighted by a 
message from Frank Schwain, Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, who is 
president-elect of the national asso- 
ciation. Mr. Schwain gave a report on 
the activities of the national associa- 
tion and asked for opinions of the 
members concerning the Cereal News 
Supplement to the national conven- 
tion. He also called for discussion on 
the type of program best suited for 
the national meetings with special at- 
tention to the balance between the 
technical-theoretical and the practi- 
cal in convention papers. 

Mr. Schwain made a brief talk on 
the problem of quality control on 
the importance of the human element 
in quality control. He stressed that 
quality, which he called “brand 
pride,”’ as an essential element to be 
instilled in all members of the pro- 
duction team. 

A film, showing operation of the 
new plant of Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries in 
Dallas was shown by Peter Metcalf, 
Blaine-Thompson Brokerage, Dallas. 
Following the film the group heard 
Russell Cox, deputy regional director 
of the southwestern office of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. 
Mr. Cox’s subject was “Civil Defense 
in Action.” 

The program also included a talk 
by C. Rex Stout, Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla., on the prob- 
lems connected with the development 
of special solvents for the extraction 
of vegetable oils from soybeans and 
cottonseed. 

The membership also voted to in- 
crease membership dues in view of 
increasing costs of operating the sec- 
tion. Before adjourning for the usual 
luncheon, it was decided that the 
spring meeting would be held in 
Dallas. 
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ARNOLD 


_— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 








ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


















Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 



















“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Quality Cakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO OKLAHOMA 














WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY | 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bldg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Derrill B. Pratt, Jr. 


D. B. PRATT, JR., NAMED 
TO OMAR RESEARCH POST 


OMAHA—Derrill B. Pratt, Jr., has 
been named technical director for 
Omar, Inc., with offices in the firm's 
new product research and quality 
control laboratory in Omaha. A wide- 
ly known cereal chemist and former 
vice president of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, Mr. Pratt will 
direct research and laboratory activi- 
ties of the Omar organization. 

Mr. Pratt became associated with 
Eckhart in 1942 as chief chemist. In 
1949 he was made secretary and in 
1951 became vice president in charge 
of research and product control. He 
previously was associated with the 
Texas Star Flour Mills, the Morten 
Milling Co., Dallas, and the M & M 
Bakeries in Dover, N.H. 
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MACARONI GROUP HOLDS 
MERCHANDISING CLINIC 

NEW YORK—FEastern directors of 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. held a regional meeting in the 
Belmont Plaza Hotel, Nov. 10. In an 
afternoon business session, presided 
over by C. Frederick Mueller, presi- 
dent C. F. Mueller Co., a round table 
merchandising clinic on the industry 
outlook was held and the durum 
wheat situation was discussed. 

In the evening, Charles Rissotti, 
Rissotti Lithographing Co., enter- 
tained the members and their friends 
at dinner at the Rifle Club. 
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TENNANT & HOYT NAMES 
WEST VIRGINIA AGENT 


LAKE CITY, MINN.—Norris M. 
Thompson, of Charleston, W. Va., has 
been appointed a representative for 
the Tennant & Hoyt Co. in West Vir- 
ginia, according to an announcement 
by E. O. Peterson, vice president of 
the milling firm. 












Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS S Pv DULUTH 


























or the PANCAKES ~ >, 
She’s Going 
to MAKE? 






re v ‘That’ $ easy... she’s buying 
“4 \) the vision of those crisp, 

P/K Picture Sales Cards, a light pancakes she’s going to 

ty See wer make and serve. If you want to 

chandising idea . . . to ? 

put full-color appetite ap- sell her your flour, show her 

peal into the sale of family : : 

flour . . . to help you com- what she can do with it. Show 

pete successfully with the ; a a Se 

tens. sh aemien diel her the pancakes she can make. 

space in the store for your And show her in mouth-watering 

flour . . . to pull custom- ; é 

ers to your brand. full color, with Percy Kent 





Picture Sales Cards. 


always something neu)! 
PERCY KENT BAG CO., 17. 


KANSAS CITY @ BUFFALO © NEW YORK 
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Centenmnal FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR vat 6,500,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR - 4 Bushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR | . Country ond 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS § 5 od Terminal 





NEW SPOKANE _MILt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S; MOST“MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


























WANT ADS 


v v v 

















Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 
TTT 








OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG MAN OF 
ibility not | l department Prior 
nill xperi irable but not abso 
Itely mece I particulars and full 
nformatior r 1296 The North 
we nM Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas Citys Mo 





WANTED - MILLING ENGINEER 


Giood opportunity in modern, large corn 
mill for junior engineer. Milling educa- 
tion or some experience in a grain mill 
desired. Write letter giving particulars 
to Address 1274, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v a a TL 
— RICHARDSON 
inachines and other 
elevator equipment. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 











WANTED TO BUY 
scales bas losing 
good mill, feed and 
J. EB. Hagan, Box 574, 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 











Larger Pig Crops 
Expected in 1954. 
USDA Reports 


WASHINGTON—Bigger pig crops 
are in prospect for 1954, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 

If farmers carry out their inten- 
tions for fall farrowing, only about 84 
million pigs will be saved in 1953. 
This is sharply below the 102 million 
saved in 1951 and is the smailest an- 
nual pig crop since 1948. 

However, USDA says, hog produc- 
tion appears to be starting a new ex- 
pansion. There may be more late fall 
pigs than last year, and the 1954 
spring pig crop is expected to be 
considerably larger than the 1953 
crop. The increase is expected to be 
5 to 10%. 

“In predicting how great the in- 
crease in spring pigs will be,”” USDA 
said, ‘‘we have to recognize that re- 
cently hog producers have raised 
fewer pigs than would have been ex- 
pected from the price ratios. Last 
spring they reduced farrowings more 
than the hog-corn price ratio would 
have indicated, and they planned to 
reduce the 1953 fall farrowings de- 
spite a high hog-corn price ratio dur- 
ing the spring. 

Price Support 

“This experience is often attributed 
to the price support and storage pro- 
gram for corn. The conclusion offered 
is that availability of a support price 
on corn holds hog production low be- 
cause many producers prefer the cer- 
tainty of return from storing their 
corn to the uncertainty of returns 
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when corn is fed to hogs. This is 
essentially correct, but misses the ex- 
act significance. 

“More precisely, when corn storage 
loans are available, the anticipation 
of producers regarding future demand 
and prices for hogs becomes a more 
important factor in governing the 
scale of hog production.” 

USDA points out that hog produc- 
tion is centering more and more in 
the Corn Belt. In 1953 the number of 
sows farrowing is being reduced only 
5% in the north central states but 
22% in all other regions. Compared 
with five years ago, the two north 
central regions are up 5 and 10% but 
outside regions are down 5 to 41%. 
In 1948 the north central regions had 
71% of the total farrowings. In 1953 
they are up to around 78%. 
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“SEPTEMBER RYE FLOUR 


PRODUCTION REPORTED 


WASHINGTON U.S. rye flour 
production in September totaled 188,- 
000 sacks, or average of 9,000 sacks 


per working day, according to the 
Bureau of Census. 
The total output in August was 


194,000 sacks, and the total in Sep- 
tember last year was 175,000. 

The amount of rye ground in Sep- 
tember was 432,000 bu., compared 
with 455,000 in August. Production of 
rye offal in September totaled 2,414 
tons, compared with 2,966 tons in 
August. 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Production of rye flour 
ported by the Bureau of 


in the U.S. as re 
the Census of the 





U.S. Department of Commerce 
Grain Flour Offal pro 
ground, output duced 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1953 0000's omitted 
September 132 ISS 114 
, 7 ee 455 194 966 
July 121 1N7 
June 116 Is7 
May 5 5 405 175 505 
April Ol 176 2.289 
March a 106 180 2,345 
February see $1 190 2,491 
January nes 503 225 2,789 
1952 
December. ‘ i44 197 2,42 
November .... 102 179 2,200 
October xe i61 210 2,405 
September . 451 199 2,498 
August . 407 183 2,153 
A 164 205 598 
eee F 153 199 2,594 
May ; 136 193 2,440 
April. ed 385 165 2,481 
March . i41 186 2,949 
February 47 193 2,843 
January ; 545 231 3,699 
Total 1952 .. 5.336 2,340 1 
1951 5,246 2 308 30.77 
1950 1,844 2,168 26,631 
Re «hneiew 733 2,138 25,254 
1948 4,937 2,189 28,006 
1947 osee See 1,942 24,618 
1946 nose aeeee 2,489 25 
RY) ewes 4,431 2,004 54 
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GMI PLANS NEW STARCH, 
GLUTEN PLANT AT KEOKUK 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Plans for a new 
General Mills, Inc., starch-gluten 
plant to be constructed in the Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, area were announced Noy 
13. by company officials. The new 
plant will double General Mills’ 
starch-gluten production capacity. 

The plant will consist of a 2-story 
building housing “the most modern 
equipment available to the starch in- 
dustry,” the company said. It will be 








SEARLE ESTIMATES 

OUTPUT IN 

* 

WIN NIPEG—The Searle Grain Co. 

this week made the following estimate 

of grain crops in the prairie prov- 

inces after completion of threshing: 

Wheat 576 million, oats 268 million, 

barley 248 million, rye 25.8 million 
and flax 9.6 million bushels. 


GRAIN 
CANADA 











PURINA CHOWS = 











PURINA MILL OPENS—Gov. 
ert F. Kennon of Louisiana and Don- 


Rob- 


ald Danforth, president, Ralston 
Purina Co., gave dedicatory talks 
Oct. 29 at the opening of the com- 
pany’s new mill at Shreveport, La. 
The mill is pictured in the photo- 
graph above. A large crowd gathered 
for the ceremonies and took tours of 
the mill. Entertainment was provided 
by Eddy Arnold and Minnie Pearl, 
radio and TV stars. The new mill, 
40th built by the company, will have 
a capacity of approximately 150,000 
tons annually. The plant manager is 
Young Devereaux. 





able to process 60,000 sacks flour pe1 
month 

Designed by General Mills engi- 
neers, the plant will be arranged to 
permit economical expansion to meet 
future needs of General Mills’ starch- 
gluten operations. B. M. Hagan, vice 
president and general manager of the 
special commodities division, said it 


should be in operation by October, 


1954. 
The new plant will turn out 
Wheat starches and gluten exclusive- 


ly. Production of monosodium gluta- 
mate, glutamic acid, and other gluten 
products as well as vitamins will re- 
main at the present plant. 

General Mills first established its 
starch-gluten operations at Keokuk 
in 1943. In the years since, these op- 
erations have grown rapidly, more 
than doubling in volume during the 
last 10 years. Purified wheat starches 
are used by the textile and paper in- 
dustries, where they serve as coat- 
ings and surface sizings, and to the 
food industry for use in ice cream 
candy, baby foods and salad 
dressings. They also serve in laundry 
starches 

Gluten, the tough mixture of 
teins left behind when starch is 
washed from flour, has a wide variety 
of industrial Much of General 
Mills’ production into monoso- 
dium glutamate, a flavor intensifier 
for foods. Large amounts are also 
converted into General Mills’ glu- 
tamic acid and glutamic acid hydro- 
chloride, both widely used in pharma- 
And in the last few years, 
gluten has been used in the produc- 
tion of monoammonium glutamate 
developed for people on low-sodium 
diets 


cones 


pro- 


uses. 


goes 


ceuticals. 
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QUAKER OATS REMODELS 
FEED MILL AT MEMPHIS 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Construction 
work has started on a modernization 
program at The Quaker Oats Co.’s 
Memphis feed mill, Arch McClure, 
plant superintendent, has announced. 

The modernization program calls 
for complete revision of ingredient 
handling methods, shipping facilities 
and installation of new automatic 
mixing equipment. 

Since 1921, when the plant began 
operations, ingredients for feed mix- 
ing have been purchased and handled 
in sacks. After the present work is 
completed, Mr. McClure said, these 
ingredients will be handled in bulk. 
The equipment to be installed for un- 
loading the bulk materials will be the 
first of its kind in the Memphis re- 
gion, he said. 

The car shipments will be emptied 
by air suction The material 
will then be collected in cyclone re- 
ceivers and conveyed to the bins. 


hoses. 


Modern design feeders on the mix- 
ing lines will measure the ingredients 
from the bins into the mixed feed, 
Mr. McClure said. The receiving and 
mixing system will be automatically 
controlled and interlocked. 

New belt conveying systems will 
complete the new installation 

eee 
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Victor Service Club 

CHICAGO--The fourth meeting of 
Victor Chemical Works’ 30-Year Serv- 
ice Club was held recently at Home- 
wood, Ill. Following a dinner, Edward 
L. Conant, superintendent of the Chi- 
cago Heights plant, introduced Rothe 
Weigel, president of the company. Mr. 
Weigel presented gold watches to 12 
of the 13 new members of the 30- 
Year Club: Morris R. Stanley, Dr. 
Howard Adler, and James M. Gillet 
of the Chicago office; Mrs. Erna 
Reifschneider of the Kansas City 
office, and the following men 
of the Chicago Heights plant: Peter- 
son Alexander, Henry 
Doxy, Henry Easterwood, Clarence 
Gaston, Jake Manson, Camilo Por- 
tales, Wade Scott and Ben Talley. 

Mr. Stanley, director of sales since 
1949, started his association with the 
company as a chemist at Chicago 
Heights. Dr. Adler has been chief 
chemist since 1925. James M. Gillet, 
assistant to the president since 1950, 
was unable to attend the award din- 
ner. He joined the company in the 
technical department in Chicago. 


sales 


Banks, George 


There are now 70 members of the 
30-Year Service Club, including those 
at Chicago, Chicago Heights and 
Nashville, Tenn. Senior member of 
this group is August Kochs, chairman 
and founder of the company, who has 
completed his 5Sth year. 


In addition to the 30-year members, 


the following officials from Chicago 
were present: F. M. Anable, H. B. 
Terry and F. A. Schwerdat. 
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Bakers’ Cooperative 
Finds Sales Steady, 
Plugs Bread in Diet 


NEW 
the fight 


YORK—A battle report on 
the baking industry is wag- 
ing against the diet-conscious and a 
look at the profit picture featured 
the recent 3-day meeting here of the 
Quality Bakers of America Cooper- 
ative, Inc 

The 125 


000,000 a 


baker members did $200,- 
year gross in bread and 
cakes during the year covered by 
the cooperative’s annual report. This 
satisfactory gain dollar-wise 
but a slight loss in poundage 


was i 


J. P. Duchaine, My Bread Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., president, and George 
N. Graf, general manager, 
ed that the cooperative’s 
run first or second in 
most 


assert- 
bread is 
ling brands in 
territories 

A substantial part of the 
tive’s budget of 
000 promote the 
the markets it 

Advertising is placed in 
with a third going to 
and an ever growing share to tele- 
vision, Mr. Duchaine says. Member 
bakery plants are valued from $250,- 
000 to $1,000,000 in 40 states, Hawaii 
and Canada. They operate a fleet of 
6.000 ti 

Mr. Duchains 
paign ol the 
which is 


coopera- 
$6,000,- 
brand in 


advertising 
goes to 
reaches. 

all media, 
newspapers 


ucks 
agrees with the cam- 
nation’s baking industry 
aimed to convince dieters 
that bread is the last thing to be 
eliminated the dieters’ 


from lists. 


said, ‘“‘that 
one way to lose weight is to 
The nutrient elements in 
bread nowadays are so good and so 
well balanced that a 
only calories 


“Everyone knows,” he 
the 
eat less 
contains 
than a 
lemon sherbet, dried figs, 
the diet- 


slice 


le SS 


about 65 
serving ol 
skimmed milk or parsnips 
dat : 
Mr. Grat 


pessimistic 


ers Ings 
was both optimistic and 
ibout the years ihead for 
Far more intensive ex- 
“your your 
you! is necessary,” he 
independent wholesale 
survive the decline in 
bread the revolu- 
distribution super- 
one-day shopping... and 
Mr. Graf listed five 
tasks for bakery man- 
the next “First, 
1 low-cost producer; second, fight 
ribution third, build 
iverages; fourth, intensify 
and, fifth, get 


the industry 
ploration of 
ind 


Said, a we 


industry, 


Dusiness 


bakers are to 
consun ption ot 
tion in food 
markets 
rising costs.’ 
specific major 
agement in decade: 
costs; 
re icceptances; 
rocer cooperation.” 
Skovholt, director of 
emphasized the need for 
regular checking of the ingredients 
used. He said, ‘‘flour the 
major part of this program and is for 
ble purpose of knowing best 
idjust for each shipment and 
to maintain a continuous record of 
the performance of all flour mills.” 
W. Hanschka, QBA direc- 
oduction, pointed out that, 
quality control is attained 
proper selection of mate- 
ula balance, workmanship 
training, processing and 
carefully controlling every 
exact scaling of mate- 
uintaining proper mixing 
ind temperatures throughout 
ill stages of production.” 
Robert L. Schaus, director 
told the members 
marketing era unlim- 
unity for all who adapt 
ind advertising strategies to the 
changing with its increasing 
complex marketing problems. Mr. 
warned that “only by ad- 


Dr. Oscar 
laboratory 


testing 1S 


now 


step, Si mn as 
rlalis m 


times 


of ad- 
vertising that the 
current offers 
ited opport 
sales 


times, 


Schaus 


“and from the best makers, lady!” 


hese are well made and give dependable service, the sidewalk 


ies. Was there 


merchant imp: 
didn't! 


lo the men who order more than 85 per cent of all Multi 


wall bavs. reliabilitv of manufacturer is one of the most im- 


¥ 


portant ( sick rations 


But it must be a pro 


ever an cage! 


ved re liability, 


sale sman W ho 


Capacity and fair treatment are 


Cxt 


Mar 


Union reliability has been demonstrated by 76 years of 


unbroken leadership in paper packaging. Union's mammoth 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION @ 


WOOLWORTH 


mill produces Multiwalls by th million. 


mony thi 


so every day 


1951 9 


*August 


BUILDING, NEW 





hering to the fundamentals of sound 
merchandising and advertising prac- 
tices, by the greater use of planned 
research, and through a closer co- 
ordination of advertising, sales, mer- 
chandising and promotion can today’s 
food advertiser expect to survive.” 


-BREAD iS 


NUMBER OF CATTLE ON 
FEED SHOWS 3°. GAIN 
WASHINGTON The number of 
cattle on feed Oct. 1 in the three im- 
portant feeding states—Illinois, Iowa 
and Nebraska—was 1,325,000 head or 
3% more than the 1,288,000 head on 


THE STAFF F FE 


feed Oct. 1 last year, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Oct. 1 inventories were down 3% in 
Illinois and 5% in Nebraska, but were 
up 10% in Iowa. The relatively large 
number on feed this season compared 
with last year was further reduced 
during the past three months. On 
Jan. 1, numbers in the three states 
were 30% higher than a year earlier. 
On April 1 they were 21% higher but 
on July 1, only 9% higher. 
Marketings during the past three 
months were 7% more than for the 
corresponding period a year earlier, 
while placements were 6% gmaller. 
All of the increase of cattle on feed 


Oct. 1 was in the number that have 
been on feed more than six months 
The number on feed over six months 
was 531,000 head, 134% more than the 
470,000 in this group a year earlie 
This reflected a tendency to hold back 
some of the cattle that were on feed 
earlier in the year. Actual marketings 
were not as heavy as intended on 
July 1 

The October survey showed that 
cattle feeders intend to market 76‘ 
of the cattle now on feed by the end 
of the year. This is at a somewhat 
faster rate than a year ago when 
feeders planned to market 69% by 
the end of 1952. 


Savannah plant, world’s largest integ ited pulp to-containes 


many good 
reasons why, with a free choice of all Mu!tiwal! manufacturers, 
major buyers are specifying UNION Maultiwalls t 


nt than ever before 
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MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. Broiler Output. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. N. V~. Algemeene Handel-en 


FLOUR IMPORTERS Industrie Maatschappy 
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FLOUR . ani j Flock Replac ement Sle eeancow “MEELUNIE” 
= LONDON, E.C.3 WASHINGTON—What’s the gen- Cable Address: ""MaRvEL," Glasgow 











eral poultry outlook for 1954? (wiser Union, B06.) 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture gives these answers: 
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CRAWFORD & LAW @ The nation’s egg laying flock at | ROBERT CARSON & CO. lola AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
FLOUR IMPORTERS the beginning of 1954 is likely to be up. Si aN. 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 about as large as in 1953. FLOUR IMPORTERS oe 
ee @ Next spring’s laying flock re- | 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW ” 
Cable Address “Canssaita eee ei placement is likely to exceed the 615 Cable Address: “D1pLoma,” Glasgow FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 


million chickens raised this year for 
flock replacement. 

@ Egg output in 1954 as a whole : ee 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. probably will exceed 1953 production. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON BULSING & HESLENFELD 

















FLOUR IMPORTERS @ Broiler production probably will on amcnvens FLOUR IMPORTERS 
oF Ocnn Buchanse Chambens show a small increase in 1954, rising aR aa : Also Handling Seles Sundries 
; . , respondence Fro 
LONDON, E. C.3 to another new record. : 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address; ‘‘CovenTrRyY,’' London @ The turkey outlook will become Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
clearer after the bulk of the 1953 Demrak 30-33 AMSTERDAM (0) 











turkey crop is marketed. 
@ The total of gross income from 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS eggs and poultry—presently indicat- | FARQUHAR BROTHERS SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 











ed at $4 billion for 1953—is likely FLOUR MERCHANTS (Anton Sorensen) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS to be about the same in 1954 under 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 a COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
ici iti > MI AGENTS AND FLOUR 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, the anticipated conditions of demand. ©. LF, bastnenn tanch preferred. amaena 
DUBLIN, BELFAST These predictions are made by the Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport”’ 











USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in the latest Poultry and Egg 










































































Situation report. 
, . “Tepper? . ‘ 
Cable Address ‘SMITH The number of potential layers Oct. - FELIX COHEN _— RUD. MADSEN 
SIDNEY S! 1, 1953, most of which will be car- 36, Mau-itewes (Postbox. 196) Importer and Millers’ Agent 
= * GNDON aor) ried over into 1954, was 1% above ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND Established 1905 
52M 4 , . . ’ a AM, sla. JStabiisnec 90D 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND a year earlier. adasativar Ta Sewentachs: Back ” eens = — 
CEREAL PRODUC : F how 2 Baggs Onna Pager COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Codes: Riverside, A B © 5th Ed., also Bentley Broiler output s expected to - Cable Address: “Felixcohen Cable Address: “Ruma” 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes a small increase in 1954, and prices 
in 1954 are likely to average close 
to this year’s level. On the basis of N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH’S 
weekly placement reports from spe- KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN _ GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt.) cialized areas, it seems that 5 to 7% nincnes bate OF Ak ieee OF UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
IMPORTERS OF rege Baga more broilers will be raised in 1953 FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS eeietinn oi tain Cubeen 
AND CEREA * € — ~ References: . nanan Seach ties 
Pear Ose RI —_ epic ng when output was 886 De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 muon birds. A Peon A ee tem Cable Address: ‘*Medium” 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London In general, USDA said, poultry- d é , é 
men are having a good year in 1953, 
and the background from which they es ail ; 
enter 1954 is one of high production VERHOEFF & ZOON’ Established 1918 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD, ; . s , - SAN 
caer Sanaa a HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V KJAER & SAND 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 ™ ROTTERDAM Millers Agente and Flour Importers 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE Flour Importers 115 Vester Voldgade 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN . “ _ = . Also handling bakers’ sundries Copenhagen, Denmark 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY BUITONI HOLDS SEMINARS Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 Calis Aafseees “COMARIUS” 
ere Seer HACKENSACK, N.J. — The Bui- 
toni Foods Corp. has_ scheduled 
another series of nutrition seminars Ww 
ANDREW TAYLOR &.CO. to post their salesmen, plant and DE BOER & CO. DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. office employees on developments in aeuees Importers Since 1889 
IMPORTERS OF the food field. The first was held Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, Oct. 30, when Mrs. Florence Van IMPORTERS Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
~— can lena Norden of the Bergen County Ex- Cable Address: ‘“‘Wedeboer” Cable Address: Semolina 
im ope 8S Pet, AS . : . 
Cathe Addves: “Gelkenaia™ teen tension Service of the U.S. Depart- 








ment of Agriculture, led a pane! dis- 
cussion on “Shopping to Stretch the 
























































: : Food Dollar.” GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, ————— AMSTERDAM 
a ee ee ANHEUSER-BUSCH HAS Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
eee ee gph Laren ay ‘“ “SALUTE A” INTS Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. UTE TO ARBA” PR Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
Cable Address: “FRENNELL,” Liverpool ST. LOUIS — Copies of the An- 
heuser-Busch 21-minute color sound 
movie, “A Salute to ARBA,” have 
JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd been placed in regional offices of the N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
TEL: innaiin company for use by interested parties, BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
~~ aa Paul C. Guignon, sales manager of ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Une : ate Ww 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street the bakery products department, has COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
BELFAST, IRELAND announced. The 16 mm. movie covers IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast the 1952 convention of the Associated Cable Address: “‘Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 
Retail Bakers of America in St. 
Louis, and has been commended by 
NS yishing —— 
D. T. RUSSELL association officials. Those w A 
aD TRU LL & BAIRD, Ltd. ia aties ies des ae tie, oo. aoeeh N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
IMPORTERS OF their local Anheuser-Busch repre- v/ h P. C. VIS & co. 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS sentative, Mr. Guignon said. ARBA AMSTERDAM 
OFFICES ALSO AT , 
LIVERPOOL LEITH headquarters has also been given a FLOUR IMPORTERS 
DUBLIN BELFAST copy of the movie. Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 
EINFU HRHANDEL Established 1895 STOLP & CoO., LTD. 
eit 5 a 47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
ee _ seas * OTTO MADSEN AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” FLOUR IMPORTERS Solicit offers ea Same expert millers all grades hardwheat, 
: 7 : ia softwheat and springwheat flours 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs Copenhagen, Denmark Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
into Germany Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” will be sent on request 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





1954 

Jan. 15.—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Ill. 

Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mec- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 3-5—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., Sid- 
ney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 17—The Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bent- 
ley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, 
2. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2— Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Assn.; Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

March 14-17— Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Il. 

Apr. 21-24—Southern Bakers Assn.; 
Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 2-4—Texas Bakers. Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 3-4— Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 623—14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 10-12—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 113 South Court St., 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, New 
York City; Sec., Wayne G. Martin, 
114 E. 40th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 

May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 23-27—American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, NJ. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; Sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; Sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colo. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 


the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 

June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 


son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Me- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, HL; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 7038 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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1955 
Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; summer convention, the 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; 
Sec., Emmet Cary, 16 MeClelland 
Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Oct, 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL. 





NIBROC 
WHITE PAPER 


was bred 


for flour sacks 


In the research laboratories of Brown 
Company a quarter of a century ago was 
“bred” the first bleached kraft specifically 
for flour sacks. It was Nibroc White. 
Before Nibroc, some papers had strength 
but poor printing qualities; others had 
good printing qualities but poor strength. 
Nibroc White was the first flour sack paper 
which combined both these essential qual- 
ities 
Superior Strength! Exceptionally 
tough and highly flexible. Nibroc White 
gives far greater protection... guarantees 
safe and sound delivery of the product. 


Superior Printability! Nibroc White 
has outstanding built-in printing qualities 
that provide bright, sharp reproduction at 
high speed with clean, fast drying. 
Billions and billions of flour sacks have 
been made of Nibroc White. Today, it is 
America’s leading paper for dependable 
packaging. For samples and detailed infor- 
mation write Dept. RH-11, Boston. 


BROWN [i 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 





SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS + SOLKA-FLOC + NIBROC PAPERS + NIBROK 
TOWELS + NIBROC KOWTOWLS + NIBROC TOILET TISSUE + BERMICO 
SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES + ONCO INSOLES + CHEMICALS 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Complete Facilities Jor Sering the Milling Indus | 
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MEMBERS OFFICES: | 
CHICAGO 8OARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. | 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT, WORTH, TEXAS | 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Grain Company 








FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EMCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. ones | rene Se heehee 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 

IN KANSAS CITY— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


4,000,000 BUSHELS | CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
— KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


























|POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












To build a bread business you must 
have customers who come back day 
after day ... and steady customers 
want the same high quality in every 
loaf they buy. POLAR BEAR flour 
has a fifty-year reputation for uniform 
top quality. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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When’s a Bushel 
Not a Bushel? 


(Reprinted from the December bul- 
letin of the Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Immigra- 
tion.) 

It will hardly surprise farmers to 
learn that the attorney general has 
ruled that a bushel of corn is a bush- 
el of corn, no matter what you call it. 

It might surprise some to learn 
that some of the bushels they have 
been selling were not bushels at all. 

The answer to the question, when 
bushel of corn not a bushel of 
corn is too often ‘‘when the grain 
buyer gets through taking his mois- 
ture discount.” It works this way. 

With more and more farmers sell- 
ing their corn straight from the field, 
buyers are faced with the problem 
of higher moisture discounts. 

Of course, the buyer usually will 
have to dry the corn before he can 
sell it, often before he can shell it, 
and a reasonable moisture discount 
is justified. 

The trouble is that some dealers 
are taking discounts by demanding 
80 or 90 lb. ear corn from the farm- 
er to make a bushel, where the law 
says that for all trading purposes, a 
bushel of earn corn shall be 70 Ib. 

In other words, a discount is legal 


is a 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND ,.U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











for ALL your flour.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


RDSTOWN MILLS 
OMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Ikansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 
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MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don't miss 


° and 


help us make the correction as 


a single important issue . . 


quickly as possible by giving 


us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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but the way some dealers are taking 
them is not. 

To get around the plain language of 
the law, there has been talk among 
some dealers of buying corn by 
“units,” with a “unit” consisting of 
80 to 90 lb. ear corn. 

This possibility is what the attor- 
ney general has ruled out in a formal 
opinion. Pointing out that the law 
says a bushel of ear corn shall mean 
70 lb. ear corn, the attorney general 
continued: 

“It is my opinion that the grain 
dealers may not circumvent this law 
by substituting some other unit for 


the standard bushel as prescribed by 
the legislature.” 

There is no mistaking this lan- 
guage. Under it, the weights and 
measures section will insist that grain 
dealers take 70 lb. for a bushel of 
corn and no more. Discounts for mois- 
ture must come off the price, so that 
the farmer can see just what is hap- 
pening to him. 

The practice of quietly 
out 80 or 90 lb. to the bushel not 
only conceals a discount from the 
farmer, it puts the law-abiding grain 
buyer at a disadvantage. 

A buyer taking more than his 70 Ib 


weighing 


37 


can well afford to quote what looks 
like a good price for grain. The 
farmer has no way of knowing that 
he may be getting a better price per 
“bushel” but actually losing money 
because he is not getting credit for 
as many bushels as he should. 
BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIF E—— 
ELEVATOR EXPANDS 
INDIANAPOLIS Plans for a 
$300,000 expansion of grain elevator 
facilities near Beech Grove have been 
announced by the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Assn., Inc. M. G. 
Guild is manager. 
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Monsanto 


SAPP 


For doughnut mixes that make doughnuts which look 
good, taste good and bring customers back for more, 
use Monsanto MD sodium acid pyrophosphate. 


This proved ingredient helps doughnuts retain their 
flavor. Makes them tender. Gives them a fine texture 
and crust. Increases their volume and reduces “‘ blow 
holes,” grease absorption and other troubles. 


To increase your sales potential now, while the 
doughnut season is in full swing, write for more 
information to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second Street, 


St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


MONSANTO 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, 
Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 









For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 











MASTERPIECE =~ SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


le J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 
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MILLS AT 





APPLETON, 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - 


MINNESOTA 
BELMONT - STAMINA 

















107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "N° 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. eh Bae 60 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


781 LaSalle St. 
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Good luck 
their footprints on the 

the rest of us are satisfied if we can 
just cover up our tracks. 


¢$¢ ¢ 


When the time comes for the meek 
to inherit the earth, the taxes will 
probably be so high they won't 


want It 
¢¢ @ 


A Navy pilot made it a practice to 
educate his 7-year-old son in basic 
concepts of jet flight. He also made it 
a point to make clear to the lad that 
there was a spiritual as well as scien- 
tific side to all of life’s activities. 
“Up there at 30,000 feet, it will be 
awful nice to look over my shoulder 
and see my guardian angel smiling at 
me,” the flier said. His son seemed 
concerned: “Gee, Dad, don’t you think 
you oughta tell the little fella that 
he’s going to be a dead pigeon with- 
out oxygen? 

We read where 
TV set, cut 


a fellow, without a 
a hole in the wall to his 
neighbor’s apartment and, every 
night, he would watch the wrestling 
matches. It was two weeks before he 
found out they didn’t have a TV set 


either. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Installment—A 
of which 
down 


system by means 
you can doll up on a dollar 


¢$¢ ¢ 


If a man takes off his hat in an ele- 
vator, it means he has manners and 


hair. 
¢$¢ ¢ 


Tommy: “Did Edison make the first 
talking machine, Pa?”’ 

Pa: “No, son. God made the first 
one, but Edison made the first one 
that could be shut off.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


One thing we liked 
days was that big 
their own money, 


about the old 
spenders spent 
not other people's 


Two women were having a chat 
and the conversation veered around 
to the high cost of living. 


It's really terrible how the rise 


in prices has affected us,” said one, 


sadly. “Why, do you know that my 
bills for clothes this year are ex- 
actly double what they were last 
year? 


“Goodness! 


other. “I 
husband can af- 


gasped the 
don’t see how youn 


ford it.” 

“He can't,”’ replied the first calmly 
“But then, he couldn't afford it last 
year either, so what’s the differ- 
ence?” 

Sunday school teacher: “All who 
would like to go to Heaven put up 
their hands.” 


All hands went up but one, and 
then a childish whisper was heard, 
“Put up your hand, Tommie. You 
don’t have to go now.” 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable ichigan Soft Wheat Flour 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





A GOOD LOAF is no accident. And 


neither is a good baking flour. It takes 
careful planning at every point from 


wheat selection to the delivery of flour 
to the bakery. That kind of experience 
eee aa and skill is a factor in making I-H flours 

theapest Food ; ; ; 
outstanding as quality bread builders. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 





certain 


as your 


water supply 





[t's rare that your public water supply fails—so rare, in fact, that you 
just naturally expect uninterrupted service. You have a right to expect the 
same dependability from your flour treatment equipment and processes. 

For that reason, the N-A Flour Service Division, an integrated manu- 
facturing, research and service group, offers a complete, single-responsibility 
flour treatment service. Equipment and materials are backed by over a 
third-of-a-century of experience, and are designed specifically for the job 
they are to do—laboratories are available to work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching and color improvement problems—and a 
competent field organization regularly inspects the apparatus they supply 
to help you meet emergencies, avoid troubles and enjoy continuous, 


economical operations. 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 4 WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES 1'N PREnwW C A 


Dyox,’’ “Novadelox"’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











As you read this 

thousands of Korean children 

are wandering around awaiting death. 
They have no food, no home, no shelter 
of any kind. They have no parents, 


no one to care for them. 


Will vou help by sending a CARE package? 


Send your money to 


CARE, New York City. 





